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AIRY FOODS rations stengt 





Research tells us "why"... 


Modern research is constantly adding to our knowl- 

edge of milk and its products ... just another example 

is the addition of the recently isolated and identified 

vitamin B12 to the list of more than 100 different 

nutrients' now known to be present in milk. Labora- 

tory analyses show milk to contain an average of four 
micrograms of this vitamin per 
liter.? 

The functions as well as the 
nature of the nutrients of milk 
are revealed by research. In 
the laboratory, scientists have 
solved a puzzling nutritional 
““mystery’’—why milk is help- 
ful in the dietary treatment of 
niacin deficiencies. It is because 

tryptophane, an amino acid present in milk, can form 
niacin in the body.’ 

Many such instances of interrelationships between 
nutrients emphasize the importance of milk as a 
“nutritional whole.’”’ Two examples worthy of note 
are the physiologically desirable ratio between calcium, 
phosphorus, and magnesium in milk,‘ and the favor- 
able effect of lactose on the absorption of calcium,* 
and possibly of other minerals. 

The beneficial effects of dairy foods—milk, butter, 


cheese, ice cream—on our na- 
tional health are constantly 
demonstrated by research. 


1. National Research Council. The com- 
position of milks. Bulletin No. 119, Wash- 
ington 1950 
Collins, R. A., Harper, A. E., Schrieber, 
M. and Elvehjem, C. A. The folic acid and 
vitamin By content of the milk of various 
species. J. Nutr. 43:423 (Feb.) 1951 
3. Mechanics of niacin formation, Nutri- 
tion Reviews, 8:211 (July) 1950. 
4 Stearns, G. Human requirements of calcium, phosphorus, magnesium. 
J. Am. Med. Assn. 142:478 (Feb.) 1950 
Mills, R., Breiter, H., Kempster, E., McKey, B., Pickens, M. and Out- 
house, J. The influence of lactose on calcium retention in children. J. 
Nutr. 20:467 (Nov.) 1940 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 


fO000S AND > . . ss 
of the American Medical Association. 
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itl!” DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 


devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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“GOOD NEIGHBOR’ STUDY 


a new and unique resource unit on Latin-American 
interdependence for high school use. 


For use in your Social Studies and 
Economics classes: A visual teach- 
ing unit on inter-American trade 
and the vital role played by coffee. 
These teaching aids have been care- 
fully developed to correlate with 
your course outlines on Latin 
America and will prove invaluable 
in any discussion of exchange and 
cooperation between the Americas. 


1. The Wall Map is generous 
in size (27” x 41”) and in full 
color. It shows, in a most un- 
usual and easy-to-remember 
way, the principal commodities 
exchanged between North and 
Latin America. You'll find this 
map a valuable’ classroom 
piece in your Social Studies or 
Current Problems class. 


2. The Student Manual, “A 
Two-Way Street Between the 
Americas”, tells the significant 
story of the exchange of goods 
and services, interchange of 
people and ideas, and coopera- 
tion on hemisphere problems. 8 
pages in 2 colors. 


Sweeping in scope and lively in 
style, the Manual gives the student 
a personal role in the drama of inter- 
American trade. A unique border of 
dates important to both continents 
makes a running commentary along 
the bottoms of the pages. Coffee is 
used as the practical example—be- 
cause it is the major commodity in 
inter-American trade. 


You will be interested to know that the 
Map and Student Manual have been 
tested for “teachability” and both stu- 
dents and teachers were enthusiastic. 


STUDENT MANUAL 
& pages 


in 2 colors { 


<— 
WALL MAP— 
27” x 41” 

in full color 
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[7 Please send me Wall Map and sample of Student 
nee LJ Manual, “A Two-Way Street Between the Americas.” 


f—) Please send me Wall Map copies of 
You Student Manual 


Mail to: Educational Dept., Pan 
...one classroom Bureau, Dept. S-6, 120 Wall St., New 


Wall Map Name 
and as many 

Student Manuals 

as you need Address 
for your pupils. 
Just fill out 
the coupon. 


-American Coffee 
> York 5 & Es 


School Grade 


City & Zone State 
Available to Teachers and School Systems only within the U. 8S. and Territories. 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Brazil ° Colombia ° Costa Rica ° Cuba ° Dominican Republic 
El Salvador . Guatemala ° Honduras ° Mexico ° Venezuela 





| Mt Our Corner 


you see on the drawing 

will, beginning next 
25,000 
Maga- 
34 x 44 inches, printed 


ghte n the walls ot 
1 } 
classrooms. It is Scholastic 
zines 1952 News Ma} of the Vorld 
in four colors. Every class subscribing to ten or more copies 
World Week, or Senior Scholastic re- 


iid to the study of current 


of Junior Scholastic 
ceives the map free as a further 
affairs 

Our photographer caught Executive Editor Jack Lippert 
asking the cartographer to make last-minute revisions. The 
map contains many fre sh ideas proj osed by our editors. One 
large panel shows a close-up of Near East with its 
strategic oil lines. Another “blow-up 
North Pole projection students 


reveals details of 
critical central Europe. On a 
and teachers will find air routes from U. S. to world capitals 


Scholastic News Map shows boundaries and chief cities 


ot 60 United Nations members, U. S. bases abroad, NATO 
ind their dependencies, and British Common- 
News panels” give facts in brief about the 

Users are urged to change these 


Magazines about new 


members 


wealth members 


world’s “hot spots “news 


panels” as they read in Scholastic 
events. 

For example, if a truce comes in Korea, students can type 
up a new legend and fasten it over the present “news panel 


It would be an excellent activity, and good practice in effi 


his own versions 


cient writing, for each student to prepare 


of revised “news panels.’ 

I can hear some of our readers say, “Ah, that News Map 
is just what I want. How much does it cost?” Sorry, it is 
This News Map is a classroom aid available 


of one of our three 


not for sale 
only to subscribers (10 or more copies 
current affairs magazines listed above 

Practical English there is a different 
f copies of two workbooks: Practice 


Reading Workbook 


For subscribers 
classroom aid—choice o 


Makes Perfect or the P. F 


Starting to make plans for summer vaca- 
tions? Travel helps throughout this issue 
Use the Free Materials coupon on page 38-T 
(or coupons on the various pages) for 
travel literature and other teaching aids. 


SCH IC TEACHER 


| Service M ine for the Teaching Profession 
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Study Outline 
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Next month: World Summer Opportunity Guide 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, President ano Publisher @ 
Kenneth M. Gould Editor-in-Chief @ John W. Studebaker, Vice-Presi 
dent and Chairman of the Editoriat Board © Jack K. Lippert, Executive 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER STAFF 


Travel 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER serves the teachers, supervisors, and administra 
tors; supplies current information and practical hints for English and 
social studies; provides o handy guide to books, radio, audio visual 
materials, new instructional aids, school equipment. and travel op 
portunities 

Each issue contains the Weekly Lesson Plan, inciuding Tools tor 
Teachers; films; filmstrips; and other aids for forthcoming features 
Scholastic Teacher goes free to teachers ordering classroom subscrip 
tions for any of the Scholastic group of weekly classroom magazines, 
in quantities of 10 or more to one address 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
(Effective September 1 1951) 
TEACHER EDITION 
weekly and monthly) 
Annual orders only 


STUDENT EDITION 

School Year Semester 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $1.30 $.65 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 1.30 65 
WORLD WEEK 1.10 55 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 1.00 50 


Singie copy, 10c, except issues containing Part 2 separately bound 
whch are 20c each 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, with any of the classroom magazines bound in, 
nine times per year for the enlarged edition. 75 cents for one school 
year; $1 for two school years 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, for high school English classes, is issued monthly 
eight times a year; single subscription price $1.00. Special low com 
bination rates (Literary Cavalcade and any Scholastic weekly in quantities 
of five or more) available on request 


Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, excep! Se 
during school holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second 

class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of March 3, 1879 
Contents copyright, 1952, by Scholastic Corp Office of publication, 
McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 35) Fourth Ave., New York 10.N Y 








A BOOKLET ON FOOD AND NUTRITION 


in easy-to-use, interesting, digest form 


To Live is just off the press—ready for your yourself—as a practical, usable reterence or a sup. 
review and possible use in your classes. plement for students. It’s fully indexed, and con- 
We think Eat To Live something new in teach- tains suggested sources for additional reading. See 
ing aids. It is a digest of facts, carefully checked how your classes respond to this new approach to 
for technical accuracy and organized for easy ref- foods and nutrition. 


erence. We're sure you'll like the two-color illus- 
trations...the interesting, readable style. E THIS COUPON! 
é ) ple 
Eat To Live may help translate textbook knowl- FREE-US 6 
edge into practice and experience. It discusses the 
importance of food, “key” nutrients, meal plan- 


ning, buying, food preparation and service. 
Send today for a free copy. Check Eat To Live 


Wheat Flour Institute, Dept. S-2 
309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me your new free booklet on Food 


and Nutrition—Eat To Live. 1 would also appreciate your 
free catalogue of other teaching aids. 
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School Address 





WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





City /Zone = State 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





Protest Rule 
By Accreditors 


College Spokesmen Denounce 
Abuses Under ‘Guild’ System 


( 
crediting 
our colle Mi 


unive 
Spokesmen for 1,200 institu- 
tions meeting in Washington, 
D. C., Jan. 8 demanded 


to “guild” cor 


in end 
gher ed- 
ucation 

Under the 
only a doctor 
accredited 
medic ine The 
cal Assn 
tain number of 
“visitors” control | 
and number of stude 
idmitted, A.M.A, is bu 
300 professional 
tors. These 
$25 to $500 for appl 


rroup 


“guilds 


wanted controls 
What 


professionals t 


began 
now produ 
abuses. college 
Abuses 
dardization of | 


charge 
ing, sacrifice 
and 


Im positio 


standards. TT! 
George Was 
president Cloyd H 
used for protessior 


nomic protec 
rather than 
What do edi 
place of “g 
Accreditation 
agencies Nort 
States, ete 


colleges and 


Teen-agers in Chips 
Teen-agers are in the chips 
as never befor Most of them 
their pocket mone 
a sampling survey in Bloom 
field (N.] High School re 
veals. Of 154 students 
ind | five girls confessed 


earn own 


ynly me 
boy 
to holding no part-time job 
Wages for 
Saturday income averaged 
nearly $17 per week for boys, 
$9.50 for girls. Bloomfield also 
found that its te 
rule didn’t sa‘ 


They them 


ifter-school ind 


igers aS a 
dollars 


spent 


New AASA officers: Virgil 
M. Rogers, Battle Creek, Mich 
Deth- 
first 


president; Lawrence G 
rick, Chattanooga, 
vice president 


Tenn 


Hartford Coura 


Pupil chalks up inflation facts for Hartford, Conn., teacher Helen Myers 


Teachers’ Salaries Slipping Behind, Says NEA 


From Chicago 
Cin 
reports of teacher 
Chis prompted 

Teacher to ask the 
Are salary rises keeping 


Philadelphia, 


innati, ete come recent 
salary in- 
creases news 
Scholastic 
NEA 
pace with inflation?” 

Answer been 


“There have 


substantial advances in 
individual cities It is ou 
general that for the 


ition as a whole the average 


some 
beliet 


s not keeping pace 

NEA supplies these facts: 

Estimated 1951-52 salary 
average for all instructional 
staff, $3,290. Squeezing the in- 
flation out, this figure 
equ ils $1,750 purchasing power 
period years 1935 


“water 
in the base 
39 

$193 
“this is a 


Current average 1S 
1950-51, but 
1 of only $46 in real income 


above 


because of price rises.” 


Do school salary 
up with other lines of work? 


In 1940, says NEA, the 


age teacher earned 11 per 


rises keep 


aver- 
cent 
t t 


more Cham  Crhe 


fully 


iveTage Zain- 


employed In ten years 
108 


em- 


er salaries went up 
( the gainfully 
d advanced 132 per cent. 
“Thus teachers have been slip- 

lown the economic scale.” 


loes the income tax 
teachers, because so 
ingle, the cost of 
rmament falls heavily 
1939 the average teacher 


out one per cent income 
had dependents, none 

In 1950 the teacher on average 
ind with two dependents 
$205 withheld for taxes; 


$450, or 


salary 
had 

without 
ibout 15 per cent. 


NEA recommends a 


teachers.’ 


dependents 


“$3,200 


minimum for 


UMT Stalls—NEA Policy Makers Offer Three Plans 


scheduled for early 
new 


de lays 


UMI 
iction in the Congress 
further Current 
proposals of the Department of 
Defense are under fire by the 
NEA Educational Policies Com- 
Members include Har- 
Con- 


faces 


nission 
vard president James B 
ant, Gen. Eisenhower, and Am. 
Council on Education president 
Arthur S. Adams. 

In a 60-page statement on 
Education and National Secu- 
rity” the Commission presents 
three alternative plans: 

1. A national board 
have to defer 


would 


power such 


college students as it might 
designat 

2. Automatic deferment for 
students until they finish college 

3. No deferments except for 
college students enrolled in an 
expanded ROTC system 

Washington observers believe 
that the 
deep disagreement 
Policie 
Eisenhower concurred in is not 
clear. Behind reluctance to 
back UMT worry by 
executives over 


“alternatives” disclose 
within the 


s Commission. What Gen. 


also lic s 
college contin- 
uing declines in enrollment that 


threaten many institutions. 


Gen. Eisenhower 
Views Education 


Strong for Schooling But 
Against General Fed. Aid 


What are 
views on education? Where is 
he likely to 


issues if he 


Gen. Eisenhower's 


stand on school 
becomes the first 
college president in the White 
House since Wilson? 

He is believed to be against 
general Federal aid 
However, he did not op 


pose such aid to states in need 


to educa 
tion 


His stand on Federal aid re 
flects his strong convictions on 
limiting government powers 
I or ¢ xample 

“A paternalistic 
can gradually destroy, by suffo- 
cation in the immediate advan 
the will of a 
people to a high de 
gree of individual responsibility 
And the indivi 
dual responsibility is inevitably 
followed by 
tion of power in the state.’ 

On education aid to youth 


government 


tage of subsidy, 


maintain 
abdication of 


further concentra 


summoned for universal mili- 


tary service, Gen. Eisenhower 
said 

By post-service opportuni 
ties offered to the youth should 
include appropriate educational 
help... . 

On teachers: “My 


as president of Columbia Uni 


experience 


has fortified my convic 
welfare of our 
whole educa- 


versity 
tion that in the 
teachers, of our 
tional fabric, we find the wel- 


fare of America 


Calamitous 
“Calamitous decline” is Dr. 


Walters’ estimate of 
education course enrollment as 


Raymond 


revealed by his annual college 
population survey. In education 
the 21.6 
among freshmen men, 10.3 per 
cent among Full-time 
college enrollment is down 11.8 
per cent; part-time up 4.6 per 
cent. Total full-time enrollment 
is 1,275,404; part-time students 
bring it up to 1,764,537. 


decline is per cent 


women, 


ClO ON SCHOOLS 

CIO calls on its membership 
to aid schools in two articles in 
The CIO News: “An American 
Tragedy” — (1) neglected 
schools, (2) war against 
schools. First focuses on short- 
ages, second lists 18 groups as 
unfriendly to schools. 





Wonderful! Helpful! Stimulating! 


-+. report English teachers who are using 
READ THESE COMMENTS... LIFE’s “What's In A Picture’ Portfolio. 





. . taken from a few of the hundreds 
of letters LIFE has received from 
teachers in all parts of the country. 





“Your portfolio ‘What's In A Pic- 
ture’ is a wonderful asset to class- 
room activities. | have never seen 
any one thing so brighten up a class- 





room. My classes become a bee hive 
of activity. Everyone learns and has 


a good time.” 


Mr. Lewis Clark 
Eckley Consolidated School, 
Guide Rock, Neb. 


“Helps to make teaching . . . more 
meaningful.” 

Prof. Donald H. Hughes 

San Diego State College, 

San Diego, Cal. 


“Both the pictures and lesson-plans 
offer ideas new to me as an instruc- 
tor, as well as a motivating process.” 

Mr. Derien Fontenot 
Dept. of Education, Alcoa, Tenn. 


“I agree with my pupils that ‘they are 
wonderful 

Mrs. Dorothy Hutchins 

Grammar School, 

Fort Fairfield, Maine 


“LIFE is in many ways making a real 2 
contribution toward molding the WHAT'S IN A PICTURE... 
minds of our youth.” 

Sister Mary deSiena 
St. John’s School, Waterloo, lowa 
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Mail this 


Get LIFE’s Picture Portfolio FREE ae 


for your classes. Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, Dept. S-22 


P z : " LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
You'll find exciting new topics for themes, debates, oral 


reports, 2-minute speeches, vocabulary-building . . . all in I would like to receive (without cost) LIFE’s “What's 
LIFE’s “What’s In A Picture” Portfolio. In A Picture” series with suggestions for classroom use. 

Please send me the current portfolio—and future 

Prepared exclusively for teachers, this portfolio contains releases as they are published. 

reprints from a special series of photographs being published 
weekly in LIFE to suggest to LIFE’s readers the variety of 
mental, emotional, and spiritual experiences which pictures 
have the power to evoke. Complete classroom suggestions 


Name 





School Position 





are included. School Address 





See how these pictures can spark your students’ imagina- 
tions . . . help them develop keener observation . . . inspire 
them to new writing and speaking achievements—by pro- 
viding them with real-life, really interesting subjects, 


City 








... fo see life...to see the world...to eyewitness great events 








Dear Eva... 


Yes, history is important for you 


EMEMBER Eva Baker's letter in our 

last issue? She is in the ninth grade 
of Glide Public Schools, 
where students use Junior Scholastic 
and World Week. Writing on a ques- 
special “Our American 
Miss Baker said 


Oregon 


tion in the 
Schools” issue 


“1 think that the schools should not 
waste their time on having the students 
take some subject that they won't use 
later on in life. Most of the students 
wont need history later on because it 
is about the past. We are thinking about 
the present day and future.” 


Long 


Contributing editor Harold M 
writes the following answer to Eva 


Dear Eva 

I have read carefully your letter. I'd 
like to talk with you about history as a 
special kind of memory. And what can 
anyone do, now or later, without a mem- 
ory? 


Let us start your 


with the name of 
school. Glide School. Why not call it 
by another name today, a new 
morrow, and still a different one on the 
dav after tomorrow? The answer is that 


one to 


you and vour school friends and your 
(whom vou count as a friend, I 
they met 


teacher 
trust) must remember where 
vesterday so they can return today or 
And so a name, 
attached to a 


on the next school day 
like Glide School 
particular school building in a particu- 
lar location. But suppose you and your 
Each day a 
your 


gets 


friends didn’t remember? 


policeman, or a bus driver, or 
mother—whoever had a memory 


tell you the name of 


would 


have to vour 


school. The 
fact of history! 

Who 
class met in Glide School 
Your father? Your grandmother or 
grandfather? Perhaps none of 
You may to go to an old record 
book of the school or to a library to 
look up an old newspaper to find out 
what memory perhaps cannot recall- 
when Glide School began. Now 
using history! For history is really just 


name of your school is a 


the day the first 
your mother? 


remembe rs 


these. 


have 


you are 


long memory of 
of several persons, a sort of collective 
memory, if you know what I mean. And 
instead of having to ask a number of 


a very one person or 


Eva Baker 


older persons to tell us what they re- 
member, or to read lots of old books 
and papers, some writers, many of them 
collected much of this 
history books. 


teachers, have 
information for us in 
They have written about persons who 
did things for us before we were born, 
about laws and why they were needed, 
about travel, about homes and ways of 
living, or why we speak English as a 
mother tongue rather than French or 
Spanish. 

Why do they write these books and 
why do we study history? Have you 
ever “I'm on my wav to Oregon 
with my knee?” Thou- 
sands of Americans have and many still 
do. Does “Oregon” your 
state? You know, of course, (from his- 
that it doesn't. When that song 
was first sung more than a hundred 
years ago and until 1853, when Ore- 
gon’s boundaries were fixed, the term 
Country” meant Wyoming 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, and all 
the Northwest. How could vou under- 


stand or explain that song if you didn’t 


sung 


banjo on my 


mean just 


tory 


“Oregon 


know some history? 

Perhaps when you know more about 
like 
John 


those who helped make Oregon, 
Captains Gray Kendrick 

Jacob Astor (for whom Astoria was 
named Lewis and Clark, Dr. John 
McLoughlin, Dr. Marcus Whitman and 
his wife, Narcissa other 
men and women, you will be« ome 
proud of the state where you live and 
you will want to help carry on the work 
they started. You will know 
why and how roads were built over cer- 
where 
upon to 


and 


and pronee! 


more 


need to 
tain routes, or schools located 
thev are. You will be called 
vote and pay highway and 
History can tell much about what vou 
need to know when vou become a voter. 
a few of the Eva, 
both the present 
entertain 


chool taxes. 


These are values 
that history has for 
and the future. It 
with stories, satisfy curiosity and 
make vou a better neighbor. And it can 
he Ip vou become a loyal citizen and in- 
telligent voter later on in life 


can you 


your 


Sincerely yours 


Maribd be. hong 





Introducing NCSS’s 
New Vice-president 


For Mrs. Dorothy McClure Fraser, 
election to the second vice-president 
post simply adds other duties to her 
many services for the National Council 
for the Social Studies. As Chairman of 
Publications, Mrs. Fraser has piloted to 
completion an ambitious schedule of 
NCSS bulletins. 

The new vice-president took her 
doctorate work with Edgar B. Wesley 
at Minneapolis where she also taught 
at University High School. She served 
as secretary to the Wesley Committee 
on American History, the only woman 
in committee sessions 

From Minneapolis she went to Uni- 
versity High School at Chicago. With 
Dr. Wesley and Edith West she _pro- 
duced a textbook: Contemporary Prob- 
lems Here and Abroad 

When the U. S. Office of Education 
expanded in 1948, Mrs. Fraser was ap- 
pointed specialist in social studies. For 
that office she compiled the study: The 
Treatment of International Agencies in 
School History Textbooks (The D. = 
National Commission for UNESCO. ) 

Resigning in 
1950) she 


Russell 


married 
Frase1 so 
cial studies editor 
for McGraw - Hill 
Book (¢ 
ind now lives in 
New York Citv. 
Mrs. Fraser has 
joined the faculty 
of Adelphi Col- 
Garden City, 
as professor 


ompany 


lege 
N. Y 
of education critic teacher. She 
contributes frequently to Social Educa- 
1 S. delega- 


anda 
conterences on 


Dorothy McC. Fraser 


and 

} 
tion has served on U. 
tions to international 


social studies. 


SOCIAL STUDIES NOTES 


Do you belong to a state, regional, 
or local council of social studies teach- 
ers? The NCSS reports that there are 
at least 100 such organizations, though 
not every state has Illinois and 
New York, on the other hand, have 20 
each. Harry Bard, of Baltimore, is chair- 
a committee seeking to bring 
affiliation between these 
groups and the National Council. If 
you have observations to make about 


one. 


man of 


about closer 


getting such councils started, write this 
department—we're preparing a chapter 
for a handbook. The Greater Cleveland 
Council reports that it has the largest 
membership (967) among metropolitan 
councils. Runners up: New York City, 
750; Detroit, 535; Chicago, 258. 





carbon, this coke will help smelt iron 


from its ore. 


1 Coking ovens like these “bake” 2 A steel furnace in full blast. 


Hot air, forced under pressure 


coal into coke. Nearly pure 


high-grade steel. 


Just as today’s way of life depends upon steel, 
so does steel depend upon coal. Each ton of steel 
takes one ton ot coal! 

Coal, baked into coke, not only supplies heat for 
the smelting process, but, during this process, also 
supplies the carbon dioxide necessary to free the 
iron from its ore. 

To meet the needs of today’s huge steel produc- 
tion takes a lot of coal—and America is fortunate 
in having lots of coal—enough to last for many 
hundreds of years. And this coal is mined by the 
world’s most highly productive and efficient coal 
industrv. 

Each vear the managers of America’s 8,000 inde- 
pendently owned and operated coal mines invest 
hundreds of millions of dollars in research, in- 


creased mechanization, new mine properties, and 


through this converter, is producing 


3 Bridges, skyscrapers, automo- 
* biles—nearly everything we 
have is made of steel or by steel . . . 


and without coal there’d be no steel! 


in building giant preparation plants to serve the 
country better with all the coal the country needs 


—now and for the future. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


—_———_—— eee 

Bi i Coal Institute, Educati | Dept. ST 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 
free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet 
includes special materials for the teacher, with 
specimen copies of items available for classroom 
distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 
“The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A. 
Coal Map 

PLEASE PR 
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Name 


Street ——__—_————_ 


City ———_—___—— Zone State — 
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Position — 
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247 Aims of English 


Has It Changed So Much It Needs a New Name? 


Alarmed by widespread charges that 
schools fail to teach reading, writing, 
spelling, and other essentials, the NCTE 
at Cincinnati took action. It resolved “that 
the NCTE through all its offices and means 
undertake a information to 
make clear in every way possible the con- 
temporary aims and methods of the teach- 
ing of English.” 

What are these contemporary aims? At 
the University of Wisconsin, Prof. Francis 
Shoemaker completed an “ana- 
lysis of preparatory needs for teachers of 
English.” He finds 26 tasks for English. 

Scholastic Teacher asked Dr. Shoemaker 
to estimate the shifts in emphasis among 
these aims. For his analysis, see Graph 1. 
Teachers looking at this list may exclaim: 
that?” A 
will 


campaign of 


recently 


“How can we possibly do all 
good question. In an early 
offer an answer.—Editor 


A‘ the turn of the century the 
teacher of English was expected 
to teach English literature, the 
grammar of English inherited from the 
18th century, and written composition. 
By 1925, however, World War I had 
made literature mandatory 
in our schools, laid for 
world literature, which is currently in- 
creasing in importance 

By 1935 vastly 
from previous) 
focused 
problems, both in 
material and the newspaper and maga 
zine content so 
formed public 


issue WE 


only 


American 


ind the base 


increased enrollments 
non-school population 
reading 
literary” 


attention on serious 


handling 


important to an in- 


opinion. Through the 


nglish 
iterature 


L 


American 
Literature 





Two contrasting pictures: Chart at right shows 
areas for which English teachers normally have 
responsibility in Wisconsin high schools. Pie 
chart shows proportional emphasis given at 
Wisconsin institutions in training individuals to 
be English teachers. Note that required pro- 
grams in Wisconsin, as doubtless elsewhere, 
omit preparation for many areas such as 
school newspaper, world literature, dramatics, 
forensics, radio and evaluation of mass media. 


same period the newer mass media ot 
radio and motion picture gave impetus 
to the teaching of speaking as a com- 
munication skill—and demanded the 
teaching of such intricate skills as 
listening and observing 

Experience in these skills has not 
been confined entirely to classroom in- 
struction. Increasingly have 
provided opportunity for young people 
to publish a school paper and a school 


schools 


annual, to participate in dramatic pres- 
entations and in local and state-wide 
forensic meets. Journalistic ventures are 
in common practice directed by the 
teacher of English, as are the dramatic 
and forensic activities, except in schools 
where a specialized speech teacher is 
employed. So important is this phase of 
the English teacher’s responsibility that 
initial placement and upgrading seems 
frequently to depend upon it. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


LITERATURE 


1900 10 20 30 40 





1. English 





American 





Regional American 








Of Adolescence 





2. 
3. 
4. World 
5. 
6. 


Of Current Social Issues 





LANGUAGE—HISTORY AND STRUCTURE 





7. American English Usage 








8. Grammar of English 





9. Rhetoric and Logic 





COMMUNICATION SKILLS 





10. Written Composition (spelling, etc.) 





11. Oral Composition 





12. Reading (R dial-Develop 








13. Listening 





14. Observing 





MASS MEDIA—USE AND EVALUATION 





15. Radio 





16. Motion Pictures 





17. Magazines 





18. Newspapers 





STUDY SKILLS 





19. Library Use, Development 





INTERDEPARTMENTAL COOPERATION 








20. With other Arts 





21. With Science and Social Studies 





CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES (Sponsor duties} 








22. School Newspaper 











23. School Annual 





24. School Dramatics 





25. Debate, Forensics, Group Discussion 





26. Radio and TV Workshops 








27. Methods, Committee Work, etc. 


COURSE AND CURRICULAR ORGANIZATION 
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By FRANCIS SHOEMAKER 


Associate Professor, 
School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin 


By 1945 the tremendous advances in 
high speed color press and color movie 
(which special kind of 
language use with color, design, music, 
and human movement) called for the 
teaching of additional skills based on 
experience with arts other than lan- 
This has been and is 
currently being paced by studies in 
and anthropology, which 
show clearly that it is only through use 
of all these communication media that 
each person integrates his self in (and 
himself into) society. But as the Wis- 
consin Language Arts Bulletin No. 2 

1948) says, “Language is not only the 
most communication 
art; it is the most comprehensive. All 
all the rela- 
tionships of which we are aware, are 
included in language. Facility § with 
therefore, is the major re- 
quirement for an individual's adjust- 
ment in his social] world, and for his 
ibility to be ‘at home with himself.” 

The accompanying graph presents 

subject-matter which the 
teacher of “English” is commonly ex- 
pected to deal with. Looked at his- 
torically, the list reveals the gradual 
assumption of responsibility for teach- 
ing general language competence to a 
changing school population in our age. 

Each of these areas—expanded litera- 
tures, communication skills, evaluative 
procedures in mass media, understand- 
ing of relation of language to personal 
development, etc. — entails a body of 
subject matter comparable in volume 
and scholarly research to the turn-of- 
the-century content in English litera- 
However, our pro- 
have 


combine a 


guage 


move 


psve he vlogs 


commonly used 


the facts of our society, 


language, 


areas 


ture and grammat 


grams in teacher preparation 


1 
/¥ 


Scott Brown in Collier's 





“Here we stress citizenship, work and 
health habits, good sportsmanship, so- 
cial traits, emotional control, honesty, co- 
operation, cheerfulness, attitude, de- 
pendability, and safety rules. If you 
want him to learn reading and writing, 
you'll have to teach him yourself.” 





scarcely kept pace with the demands of 
the job. Most of the advances made 
in the teaching of English have been 
made on the job, largely as the result 
of individual experimentation and the 
leadership of professional organizations. 

Responsibilities of English teachers 
today contrast sharply with provisions 
for teacher preparation in many insti- 
tutions (see graph 2), and to certifica- 
tion requirements. Only through a 
wider pattern of preparation in the 
“language arts” can we begin to de- 
velop the “broad specialist” who can 
contribute expertly to the language 
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needs of boys and girls in every phase 
of their school life. 

For administrators and teachers of 
teachers concerned with realistic: prep- 
aration for the teaching of English 
today, it may be valuable to inspect the 
pioneer Program in Communication 
Arts at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, the Program in Language 
Arts recently devewoped at Wisconsin 
State College at River Falls, and the 
new patterns for certification in lan- 
guage arts recently worked out in the 
state education departments in Kansas, 
Indiana, and Minnesota. 





Where 1s Nutrition Now 
Beng Taught m the 
Public Schools? 


You will find the answer to this interesting educational 


question and many others on this subject in a recent 


survey made by Elmo Roper, well-known research con- 


sultant. It’s titled, “‘A Study of the Teaching of Nutrition 


in the Public Schools.’’ Do you know in connection with 


what subject or courses nutrition is most often taught in 


grade school, junior high, and high school? 


As a service to teachers and principals, the Cereal 


Institute has prepared an illustrated, 48-page chart study 


answering the above questions. It also indicates the 


nature and extent of teaching nutrition in public schools 


today and the importance being 


attached to this teaching in vari- 


ous schools. The Cereal Institute 


will be pleased to send you a 
FREE copy of the chart study 


booklet upon your written request. 


CEREALINSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR DEVOTED TO THE BETTERMENT OF NATIONAL NUTRITION 
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By MARGARET E. McDONALD 


DOWN EAST-surt and shore. 
Sunny week of schooner-cruising 
round Maine bays. . . . Peg can’t 
go to enough clam bakes. . . and 
those lobster dinners! . . . Over 
in New Hampshire the Great 
Stone Face at Franconia Notch 
stared starkly down at us... . 
Nothing like the fried tripe at the 
tavern in Montpelier. . . . In 
Massachusetts made Sunday service in Old North Church 
of Paul Revere fame 
Boston’s Symphony Hall—with pitchers of ice-cold punch. 


heard the Pops Concert in 


Indian pudding with vanilla ice cream at Durgin 
and Park Restaurant above the fish markets opposite 
Faneuil Hall 
paid .a few historic calls at the Wayside Inn of Longfellow 


baked beans on Saturday nights 


fame and the Emerson and Alcott houses in Concord. . . 
watched time stand still at the restorations in Sturbridge, 
Shelburne, Weston, Cooperstown, and Mystic. 

Picked 


blueberry pie! hiked the Appalachian Trail . . . bi 


blueberries along the roadside, umm, fresh 


cycled on the hostel circuit stopped to star-gaze in a 
summer theatre unforgettable sailing adventures in 
Long Island Sound 
New York! The five-cent ferry trip to Staten Island. . . . 
Drank in the “old world atmosphere” in the foreign sec- 
Rockettes didn’t miss 
. Window-shopped 


tions of cosmopolitan Manhattan 

a step at Radio City Music Hall 

along fabulous Fifth Avenue 
Perambulated on Atlantic City’s famous boardwalk. . 


Got out the camera again at red brick Independence Hall 
in the heart of Philadelphia. 


THE SOUTH-sunny relaxation. 
Went sightseeing in the nation’s 
capital—the White House, Lin 
coln Memorial, Arlingion, Penta- 
gon Building, the Capitol, and 
admired 
the Rembrandts in the National 
Gallery 
crab imperial at a Herzog table 
on the fish market balcony 
canoed on the Potomac to the Water Gate concert music. 
Stepped back into history at Colonial Williamsburg. : 
Became e-acquainted with Jefferson at Monticello and 
George and Martha at Mt. Vernon 
Never will forget the Shenandoah Vallev from the Sky- 
line Drive on the Blue Ridge Mts or the great TVA 
dams near Knoxville 
We are now in the Deep South 


beautiful ante-bellum homes. 


Library of Congress . 


. energy restored with 


. garden week blos- 

somed in Charleston 

Florida 

beaches .. . automobubbled along wide sands of Daytona 
lime pie and turtle steak on the Florida Keys 

We recommend Pompano en Papillote, 


wind-swept palm trees and wide, lazy 


hominy grits, and 


strong coftee in typical New Orleans patios. 


HERE in America shall you visit this year? 
To make a hard decision easier for you, we've 
divided the U.S.A. into six portions, each with a 
distinct flavor all its own. We bring you excerpts 
from the diary of Peg and Bud, who at various 
times sampled these portions and enthusiastically 
report that no matter which section you choose, 
you'll enjoy its high spots and know your America. 
For help in planning your trip, write for folders, 
maps, brochures, etc., to the state information 
offices (addresses supplied on request), any of the 
touring services operated by leading oil and gaso- 
line companies, the National Park Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C., or your local travel agent. 


THE 


traveling 


MIDWEST — wide open 
Enjoyed a musical 
evening at the open air Cain 
Park Theatre, Cleveland Heights 

. dachshund-long red iron ore 
boats glide in endless parade past 
.. Heard the 


sche 01 


Detroit's doorstep. . 
national high orchestra 
play in the open air bow] at Inter- 
lochen . Bud got sun-bronzed 
on the sand dunes before plunging into Lake Michigan. 
Could have spent days at Greenfield Village, where 
Henry Ford has set up old trade shops and exhibits of the 
arts of the early settlers. . The Edison Institute here 
brings out the scientist in Bud. 
Picked cherries and had fresh cherry tarts in Traverse 
Peg felt like a belle of the 1880s as 
we took a horse and buggy around auto-less Mackinac 


Island 
Fascinated by the Malvina Hoffman statues of people 


City cherry county. . 


of the world in the Field Museum, Chicago . . . museum- 
wearv feet led us to Berghoff’s for their knackwurst. 
Slapped a million mosquitoes while listening to the 
symphony at Ravennia on the North Shore! . . . Whitefish 
at Smith’s in Port Washington. north of Milwaukee. 
Sampled cheeses in Wisconsin’s immaculate Little Switzer 
Could hardly keep ‘Little 
Squaw Peg’ from joining in the Indian pageant at the 
Wisconsin Dells . 
promise of the fascinating boat ride through both the 


land western dairy district. . . . 
. Could lure her away only with the 
Upper and Lower Dells. . . . Rested on the terrace of the 
University of Wisconsin’s Union Building overlooking Lake 
Mendota 

We pic ked our first love, sailing, but could have canoed, 
fished, or swum in any one of a thousand fresh water 
lakes in Wisconsin and Minnesota. Thunderheads 
rising above the wide, wide prairies in menacing grandeur. 

Steamboated down the Mississippi past endless small 
towns with wide-porched houses and the inevitable grain 
elevator . stopped at Tom Sawyer’s town of Hannibal, 
Missouri, to see the famous whitewashed fence and Aunt 
Polly’s house... . 

Relived more history, this time with Lincoln at the New 
Salem restoration, . . . Loved the open air summer operetta 
in St. Louis. 





AMERICA 


THE SOUTHWEST-—rocks and 
stars. Surprised by skyscrapers 
springing from flat plains at Dallas 
and Fort Worth . . . great white 
puff clouds against an unlimited 
horizon, . . . Tried enchiladas at 
San Antonio’s restaurant called 
simply The Original. . Old 
missions reminded us of Spanish 
greatness—restored San Jose in 
Texas, Chimayo Sanctuano and Santa Cruz in New Mexico. 
Measureless miles of gray-green mesquite and sage- 
brush .. . small white cotton puffs in endless fields. . 
We found three civilizations in Taos: the Indians in the 
many-storied San Juan ancient adobe apartment house 
puebla; Spanish civilization clustering around the thick- 
walled Ranchose de Taos monastery; lastly, Taos_ itself, 
where modern artists put desert colors on canvas. 
Impressed with the spaciousness of the world’s largest 
“room” a thousand feet below the surface at Carlsbad 
Cavern. 
Loved the 


Palace of the Governors, 


simplicity of Santa Fe’s Spanish 
. Only color film could cap- 


frontie1 
ture the beauty of the red pepper strings against white 
adobe walls . Indians from all over the Southwest 
came to the Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial at Gallup. . . 
half Peg’s budget spent for the beautiful jewelry and gay 
woven goods. 

Here’s where they make future history: The atom 
bomb headquarters near Alamogordo; the rocket experi- 
nents at White Sands, N.M. 

Summer rain curtains hanging from charcoal clouds . . . 
long mesas riding the desert like land-cruising airplane 
carriers . . . breath-taking flaming sunsets. 

Drove along the blue mountains above Albuquerque 

once in town watched somber Indians setting blue 
turquoise in graceful silver. 

We take the Bright Angel Trail—on muleback this time— 
to appreciate the wonders of Grand Canyon, nature’s awe- 
inspiring gift to America . . . changing colors—blues, pur- 
ples, red, golds—followed the path of the sun. 

Lone and lonesome gasoline stations we hung a 
canvas water bag on our car, just in case. 

In Zion National Park, land of sand, shale, and limestone 
monoliths, we found ourselves part of a “crowd scene” 
in a Hollywood movie production, no less! 

Cruising again, on the world’s largest artificial lake 
this time, Lake Mead 
all those fighting bass! . 
nature captured by massive Hoover Dam. 


forgot our fishing poles and 


. . Impressed by man’s power over 


THE ROCKIES—majestic moun- 
tain beauty. Had a quick lunch 
at one of the Harvey restaurants 
in Kansas City’s railway station 

. took a box seat in nature’s 
Red Rock amphitheatre in Den- 
ver... drove up and up and up 
above the timber line in the 
Rockies . . . Peg got a kick out 


of throwing snow balls in July in Estes Park . , . marvelled 
at the ski tows at Aspen and Berthoud Pass. 

Joined in the crowd at Cheyenne’s original frontier days 
rodeo . . . saw “real-live cowboys” under six gallon hats . . . 
bucking broncs in smal] town corrals. 

Hiked through Yellowstone’s wonders till we practically 
fell into one of the Park’s log cabins . 
mountain trout caught in icy streams. . . 
makes every breath-taking mountain curve. 

Old Ft. Bridges where pioneers chose the road that led 
to Idaho or the south route through Salt Lake. . 
to hear a pin drop in Salt Lake Tabernacle, then heard the 
. . Bobbed around buoyant Salt Lake .. . 


. . fried our own 
our faithful jalopy 


. . Listened 


famous choir. . 
on foot again under the soaring natural bridges of Utah. 

Emerald beauty of Lake Tahoe . . . truly the “Land of 
the Purple Sage.” 


THE WEST COAST~golden sun- 
shine. Orange, lemon, and avo- 
cado trees Hollywood's 
glamourous glitter . . . fog 

redwoods . . . roses, delphiniums, 
and forested mountains. . . . Sat 
under the stars for the Hollywood 
Bowl symphony. . . . Envied the 
swimming pool estates of Bever- 


ly Hills. . 


. motion picture production sets big as ball parks 


. lunched at the Brown 
Derby 
. . . bought dates in the desert at Palm Springs . . . the 
races at Santa Anita, 

Couldn't decide which of the great jars of honey to 
buy—orange, alfalfa, white or red clover 
by the Mexican shops on Olvera Street. 


intrigued 
Spanish missions, mellowed by time . . . sparkling blue 
waters of the Pacific . . . steamer trip, a short one this 
time, took us from Los Angeles’ harbor to captivating 
Catalina Island. 

San Francisco from the Top-of-the-Mark . gracetul 
Golden Gate and Bay Bridges rising majestically over the 
the ferry ride at night 
rolls in picturesque Chinatown . 
lots of it!—-at Fisherman’s Wharf. 

The cathedral quiet of Muir Woods . . 
charm of Mt. Carmel art colony 


waters . . . our favorite egg 


appetizing seafood— 


. the helter-skelter 
. old cypresses clinging 
to the surf-showered rocks of Monterey . the fire fall 
hurtling down Yosemite’s walls in the night. 

Puget Sound and Mt. Rainier from the Smith Building 
. . Took an excursion to Juan de Fuca 
It was a blister-sore week before we 


Tower in Seattle. . 

Strait islands. 

could ride “western style” at a Washington dude ranch 
well worth the effort when we made our first pack 


trip for “blanket nights” in the mountains . mountain 


air so invigorating, played 18 holes of golf with no 


strain. 

Saw some of Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, and Mt. Hood 
National Parks on horseback Grand Coulee swiftly 
turning a vast desert into a farming empire. 

Ate hundreds of loganberries. . . . Out came the motion 
picture camera to capture tall straight spruce and Douglas 
fir climbing endless mountains. 
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Streamlining 
Book 


Reports 


Ways to Make Them a 
Successful Activity 


By HARDY FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. § 


OOK reports should be abolished!’ 
lon't 


nade nie 


ss 
= 
some leciare 


The book report can be 
the 
English classroo na 

Have ever tried these 
streamlining book reporting 

] Pan 1 discussion \ good 
method, especial] f several 
have read the san 10k. oF 


] novels 


igre¢ 


hile 


most successful and = worthw 
tivifes 

you wavs ot 
group 
students 
hooks of 


the same type hiogra 
phies et Cho t] ) eig stu 
dents. Seat the } } 


room facing the lent 


i stu 
chairman wl liscussion 
Lead off 

iuthor, | 
Keep 


range of the 


ters 


interesting | 
cHective 

2. Pro and 
cessful “Aut! 
ind TV patt 
resent the 
the “critics 


2-TV 


‘ eV EAT 


Radio-TV techniques (listed on page 22-T) can be used in the classroom too. 


like the book and a tew who do not. 
Both sides present their points of view 
hetore the “author” dete nds the book 
An impartial chairman helps to keep 
the discussion well-balanced 
Create 


Ask each student to 


3. Dramatization interest- 


irousing situations 
pretend he is an important character 
from a book he has re id ind h ive him 
tell the that 


person's life. Or suggest that each stu 


+ 


first person a part ot 
dent prepare a radio announcement to 
idvertise his favorite book 

1. Individual reading cc nees. In 


oral 


mtere 
you can again substitute 


ictivitv. No paper 


no elaborate pl inning 


this way 
correc 
The day 
the stu 
talk with them about 
While the students are 


classroom, confer infor 


for written 
tion 
vetore the 


vou 


conteren inform 


de nts will 
their reading 

eading in the 
mally with each about his reading. This 
s the to obtain reactions and 
Following 
list the 


t} 


sug 


time 


gest choices for the future 


} 


the interview, the student may 


titles and authors discussed, for 1€ 





Couneil Personalities 


back as 
Adams, 
hirst 


As far 
Harlen M. 
NCTE’s 


res 


Ho 


singing. From the 
high school position in Pr 
til he became Dean of Art 
at Chico (Calif.) State 
Dr. Adams has taug 
lish. His teacl 
him a cross-country ¢ 

positions in Provo 

and Princeton, N. | se positions 
at Brigham Young University, Menlo 
(Calif.) Junior College, Stanford Uni 
versity, Chico State College. Education 


| 
rht 


mng u 


Brigham Young Universit 
Harvard (M.A Stantord 
Chico he is executive dean 
His main 
Nationa] Council of 
lish. He still finds 
join his fellow Rotarians in song 
Chico Rotarv Club once a week 


" 
one Giri ana 


Ph.D.). At 


interest is ~f course, the 
Teachers of Eng 


time however, to 
it the 
He has 
three children boys 

\ frequent contributor to The Eng 
lish Journal he developed the popular 
Spe ak, Look, and Listen tor NCTE. To 
iid the teacher in guiding speech activi 
ties, he wrote the Speech Guide Stan 
Also Junior College Library 
publication of the 
Association and Stan 
that 


" 
SC hool 


t 
Wo 


ford Press). 
Program, a joint 
American Library 
ford Press. We 


now writing some high 
books. Watch for them. 


he is 
text 


understand 


teacher's record. Two periods may be 
necessary for complete coverage of the 
class. The time is well spent. 

Selection of the right book for the 
right student is important for good book 
Allow sufficient time for the 
right choice. Have reading lists, such 
as the NCTE Books for You, available 

See “Ready References,” Nov. 7 Scho- 
lastic Teacher, tor further lists.) After 
the book is chosen, advise the student 
to samy le about thirty pages. If he likes 
he'll want to continue 
to choose an 


reporting 


the be ginning 
if not, he will have 
tl hook 


other 


ire ite 


time 
Discussions of samplings 
fruitful 

En students to be briet in 
vriting about their reading. The Cumu 
lative Reading Record, published by 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 W. 68 St., 
Chicago 21 (sample, 5 cents), provides 
for brief books 
Limiting of student comment to 


of a half sheet of 


mm very 


ourage 


space comments on 
read 
ne side paper pro 


luces the brevity desired 


Do you have some ideas which will 
he Ip fellow teachers with a book report 


proble m? Send them on to us for future 


mention in this column 


ALL FOR ENGLISH 


Regional Council News 


Dr. Marion Sheridan 
that the New England Assn. of Teachers 
of English will hold its spring meeting 
t Hotel Kimball, Springfield, Mass., 
March 28-29. The New England Asso 
ciation always has a good program. 

The New York State English Council 
has three monographs: Junior Research 
Richard K. Corbin, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., High School; Making an 
Inexpensive Sound Film, by Richard 
Decker, Mount Pleasant High School, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Group Dynamics 
in the Idea-centered Curriculum, by 
Mary E. Holleran, East Junior High 


Continued on page 34-T) 
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HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR SECOND 
SEMESTER RENEWAL ORDER? 


Some of our subscribers have not yet sent in their 


*Vo need to send money—we'll bill you 
later. If you aren't sure how many copies 
you'll need, you can revise your order 
later—any time within three weeks after 


the receipt of the first copies. 


renewal orders for the second term. 
Don’t let YOUR order card stay home! 


If you have not yet sent your renewal for the second 
semester, fill out and mail one of the cards enclosed 
with this issue.* Please hand the other card to a friend 
or colleague who may be interested. Don’t let your 


subscription expire! 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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Announcing Selections for Spring 


GOOD NEWS 


ABOUT GOOD READING 


OR 6,000 Teen Age Book Clubs and 

prospective Clubs we have good 
news! We have 
obtained for the spring semester selec 
tions. And news of improved delivery 
service. 

Let’s take the books first. After weeks 
of reading, the National Selection Com 
mittee has nearly completed its choices 
Senior selections for TAB Clubs will 
total 34 books plus 10 “old favorites.” 
44 altogether 
28 with 10 
38. 


Junior selections number 
“old f 1 total of 


ivorites, 


Specials 

A real treat on both lists is Marion 
The Little Princesses. Get 
students started on this and they'll like 
it to the end. It contains 
photographs of Elizabeth and Margaret 
growing up in the world of rovalty. An 
other remarkable “special” is Model 
Railroading. It is a fat book of 384 
pages, with more than 200 illustrations 


Crawford's 


very many 


and diagrams 


Sports 
When we asked 
their opinion of Joe 


hall for Everyone 


members reported they wanted it 


some TAB Clubs 
DiMaggio’s Base 
than half the 
This 


is a how-to-play-it book with expert ad 


more 


position. Another prize is 
The Kid Comes Back, the only John R 
Tunis book in Other 
sports fiction books include Donal Ham- 
ilton Haines’ South Paw and Philip 
Harkins’ Lightning on Ice. The last 
named pressures on promising 
high school athletes. Very timelv! 


vice on every 


pape! covers 


reveals 


Forever Favorites 

Fresh off the presses in new editions 
are long-time books. We at 
once asked for copies for TAB. A book 
like Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, 
after a bit of preliminary discussion, is 
one that students take to surprisingly 
The kind of characters and situations 
Miss Austen found funny at the be 
ginning of the 19th century still exist 
today—and are still funny. Dickens’ A 
Tale of Two Cities will enthrall readers 
who follow the fate of Sidney Carton 
In that same exciting period of French 
Revolution is the selection, 
Scaramouche. 

Also on the list will be Hawthorne’s 
The House of the Seven Gables and 
Shakespeare’s gayest comedies—four of 
them in one economy package: As You 
Like It, Twelfth Night, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and The Tempest 


favorite 


romance 


news of “book finds” 


Mysteries 

Like their elders, students like to sit 
up with a good mystery. Our spring 
selections include some real “nail chew- 
ers.” Take Ellery Queen’s The Dutch 
Shoe Mystery, or Josephine Tey’s Come 
and Kill Me (originally called Brat Far- 
rar). Credit for creating the detective 
divided between 


Wilkie Collins. 


generally is 
Edgar Allan Poe and 
The latter will be represented this 
spring by his famous The Moonstone. 
If students will allow for the fact that 
Collins wrote for a more leisurely age, 
the story will soon grip them and lure 
them on to a satisfving conclusion 


story 


Youth to the Fore 


We look for 
major 


books in which young 
characters because 
teen-agers prefer books that include 
teen-agers. Our spring list has Huckle- 
berry Finn, Blue Treasure, Kim, Star 
Spangled Summer, The Case of the 
Journeying Boy, Peggy the 
News, and many others. 


people are 


Covers 





FEB.-MARCH TAB SELECTIONS 
SENIOR 


February 

J45 Your Own Book of Funny Stories, 35¢ 

P741 The Case of the Journeying Boy, Michael 
Innes, 25¢ 

Y38 The Raft, Robert Trumbull, 25¢ 

C29 Lightning on Ice, Philip Harkins, 25¢ 

PC37 Pride and Prejudice, Jane Austen, 35¢ 

P837 The Golden Herd, Curt Carroll, 25¢ 

BA979 Model Railroading, 35¢ 


March 

B969 The Little Princesses, Marion Crawford, 25¢ 
A719 Baseball For Everyone, Joe DiMaggio, 25¢ 
PC35 A Tale of Two Cities, Charles Dickens, 35¢ 
C24 Gray Wolf, Rutherford Montgomery, 25¢ 
P784 Come and Kill Me, Josephine Tey, 25¢ 
A898 A Texas Cowboy, Charles A. Siringo, 25¢ 
BA933 Look fo the Mountain, LeGrand Cannon, 

Jr, 35¢ 


JUNIOR 
February 
B969 The Little Princesses, Marion Crawford, 25¢ 
J49 Blue Treasure, Helen Girvan, 35¢ 
C29 Lightning on Ice, Philip Harkins, 25¢ 
PC20 Rand McNally-Pocket World Atlas, 35¢ 
C20 Husky, Rutherford Montgomery, 25¢ 
BA979 Model Railroading, 35¢ 


March 

C7 Winged Mystery, Alan Gregg, 25¢ 

P824 The Road to San Jacinto, L. L. Foreman, 25¢ 

C24 Gray Wolf, Rutherford Montgomery, 25¢ 

J42 The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, Mark 
Twain, 35¢ 

A719 Baseboll for Everyone, Joe DiMaggio, 25¢ 

A898 A Texas Cowboy, Charles A. Siringo, 25¢ 


By MAX HERZBERG 


Chairman, Selection Committee, Teen Age Book Club 


Adventure, Westerns, True Story 

Two true sea adventure selections will 
be the The Raft (Trumbull) and Men 
Against the Sea (Nordhoft and Hall) 
History comes to life in No Other White 
Man (Lewis and Clark expedition) and 
Look to the Mountain (New Hamp 
shire pioneers). Those who like ro- 
mance and adventure in Western set 
tings will find hard riding, romance, and 
conflict in The Golden Herd, The Ox 
Bow Incident, The Road to San Jacinto, 
and Buffalo Bill. Harry Maule’s The 
Pocketbook of Western Stories is a 
gathering of much better than average 
stories by some famous authors. 


Junior Preference 


Authors 
students 


beloved by junior high 
will be well repre- 
Junior selections for 
Hinkle (Tawny), 


school 
sented among 
TAB: Thomas C 
Rutherford Montgomery (Husky and 
Gray Wolf), M. H. Lasher (Logging 
Chance), and Frederic Nelson Litten 
The Kingdom of Flying Men). 


News About Deliveries 


‘When will our books come?” Every 
Club secretary and teacher sponsor 
hears that question. You can now give 
reliable answers. Here’s the record of 
deliveries reported by Clubs on 70 
typical orders received at TAB head 


quarters on Dec. 5: 


No. ot TAB 
Days Clubs 
9 9 


= 


Books 
Delivered on 
Dec. 14 

Dec. 16 1] 2 

Dec. 17 12 20 

Dec. 18 13 22 

Dec. 19 14 12 

Dec. 20 15 4 

Dec. 21 16 8 
All sections of the country are 
represented in the replies. 

Our improved processing of orders 
makes it possible to say: 

1. Your TAB books are likely to be 

delivered within two weeks after re- 
ceipt of your order in New York. 
2. Delivery—especially to the West 
Coast—may take three or even four 
weeks. Do not expect the post office 
to handle book packages with the speed 
of first class mail. 

We suggest that: 1, 
your order if you live at some distance 
from New York; 2, you don’t begin 
to worry about delivery until three 
weeks after your order reaches New 


York City. 


you air mail 





FREE! 
Your Food Dollar Booklet! 





Money Management, Your Food Dol- 


lar, is a down-to-earth guide to better 


eating through careful management. 


Specific helps are given for menu plan- 
selecting, 


ning, making grocery lists; 
: Your Food 


storing and cooking food 

Dollar is the newest in H. F. C’s Money 
S F noney- 

Management Series. Filled with 1 j 


wise, nutrition-wise ideas, 


"Now You're Ready to Buy” is a 


tion in Your Food Dollar that tells 
sectiol 1 


exactly what to look for in each grocery 
iter Handy charts will help you as 
you shop for meats, fish, poultry, eggs 

jairy foods 
Nutritive values of all foods are in- ry 
cluded to remind you of the foods you 


need each day. 


Order food filmstrip, too! “Spending Your Food Dollars 
reer 7 


and white) 1s a specially prepared, 
‘aur Food Dollar \essons. Four more 
g meats, fish, poultry 


up-to-date filmstrip 
black 
lecture to supplement Y 
strips—in full color—illustrate buyin 7 
fruits and vegetables, and processe« 
are available 


and eggs, dairy products, 
: -ctures, 
foods. Filmstrips, with accompanying lect 


on free loan for one week. 





_. fruits and vegetables. ro 


J 


Money Management 
Panel 





QUESTION: How can you and your 
students profit through Money Man- 
agement? 


ANSWER: A family plan for spend- 
ing and saving reduces worry and 
emouonal strain over money problems 
You and your students will learn how 
better money management helps 
achieve the things you want now and 
in the future 

Money Management: Your Budget 
helps families solve real problems 
One homemaker says 

“Our financial status changed three 
tumes in five years. In spite of change, 
we made the budget work 

When families give budgeting a 
real trial, they are convinced that it 
pays 

“When we stopped budgeting, we 
got Our taste of poor management and 
Faenn again 

Families who think they can never 
get ahead of their bills learn that 
planned spending leads to financial 
security 

“Our bank account is our greatest 
achievement 

Of course, there are many more 
achievements—which you will dis- 
cover in teaching Money Manage- 
ment. Won't you share your budget- 
ing experience and ideas with us? 
Your letters will be welcome. 


Cordially, 


Ba Cane nnn 


Director, 
Consumer Education 
Department 





fo 


Budgeting Memo 


Practical Guides for 
Better Living 


Consumer Education Department 


Coyperation 


Don’t make the budget into a strait-jacket. Instead, when 
family members plan together for the things they want most, 
they will develop a tailor-made spending guide that will 
adjust to changing circumstances. 


Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education Dept. Ne 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


tie FREE OFFER 
Please send me a free copy of Your Food Dollar booklet. plus a filmstrip order list. 
Name 


Address 





City 


School or Organization 


————— Se ee 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT 


for Teachers 





Delinquents 
in the Making 


Paths to Prevention 


by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 
Harvard Law School—Two emi- 
nent criminologists here provide 
the most helpful advice to date 
on what leads children into de- 
linquency, how to spot the po- 
tential delinquent, and positive 
means of prevention. “No one 
understands the problems of ju- 
venile delinquency better than 
Professor Glueck and his dis- 
tinguished wife.” 


—FULTON OURSLER. $2.00 


Understanding 
Fear In Ourselves and Others 


by Bonaro W. Overstreet—*Few 
if any writers in our day can 
stand comparison with Mrs. 
Overstreet for the depth of in- 
sight she brings to the analysis of 
fear and its destructive ways.” 
National Parent-Teacher. “It 
will be read for many, many 
years and it will do a lot of 
good in the world.” 
—ASHLEY MONTAGU 


William Heard 
Kilpatrick 


Trail Blazer in Education 


$3.00 


by Samuel Tenenbaum, Ph.D. 
Introduction by John Dewey 
“This absorbing biography of 
one of the educational giants of 
the first half of the twentieth 
century depicts the growth of 
the man and of his philosophy 
of education which has made its 
permanent imprint on teaching 
everywhere.” 
Education 


Digest $4.00 





At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St New York 16, N. Y. 
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Education at Work 
ina Bis Business 


I THERE are people who wish to 
“ruin our let’s get them 
clearly identified in the public mind. In 
my intensive experience in securing 
stronger support for education, I was 
never convinced that “Business” doesn’t 
want good schools, nor that “Labor” 
doesn’t. Quite the contrary 
Generalizations critical of these large 
groups to the effect that they are “out 
to weaken education” studi 
ously avoided. That they wish and have 
on educa 
would 


schools,” 


should be 


a right to exert an infh 
tional policy 
readily concede. 

In particular 
faulty 
unworthy 


ence 


and praciice we 


instances there have 
and perhaps 
even But, in this 
grat, free country, if we can keep the 
ebb and flow of information and opin 
ion at work can 
keep the processes of inter-group edu 
cation in motion 
understanding will 
progress will be accelerated 

As one example of dedication to the 
high purposes of education on the part 


been accusations 


purposes 


in other words, if we 


the areas of mutual 


increase and real 


of Management ina “big” business. and 
as an encouragement to those of us at 
work in schools to provide the basic 


assistance without which neither busi 
ness nor labor can prosper, I quote be 
low from the January 7, 1952, Happy 
New Year News Letter of the General 
Electric Company, issued to its Man 
agement. The letter 
L. R. Boulware, vice president, for em 


was written by 
ployee and plant community relations. 
In this space, at a later time, I shall 
present a similar statement from Labor 
Said Mr. Boulware 

“Let's capitalize on our opportunity 
up to oul full management 
make an ob- 


each 


to measul 
responsibility 
jective out of 
ways 

“1. Let's do right—promptly and vol- 
untarily—as to the pay 
working conditions of our employees. 
First harder to knou 
right. Second, prove that we are eager- 
ly doing right voluntarily > 


operating 


one of these five 


benefits, and 


strive what is 
rhird, get it 
understood that we are just as energeti- 
cally and courageously seeking to knou 
and to do what is right in the balanced 
best interests of all concerned 

“2. Let’s better our outstanding ac 
complishment in job security. First, try 
to better the record made last year 
when we added 16,000 new jobs and, 
ilong with the 200,000 old ones, still 


kept them all about 98% steady. Second, 
employment planning 
that from 
single layoff is a 
and his 


do 
the urgency 
that 
tragedy to 


try to 
with 


our 
comes 
knowing each 
some emplovee 
family 

“3. Let's really put human consider- 
ations first—so as to provide spiritual, 
as well as material, rewards. First, keep 
in mind that our employees do not live 
hy bread alone. Then. strive to develop 
in ourselves an even greater desire for— 
and effectiveness in—keeping the human 
considerations uppermost in our 
thoughts, and deeds Finally, 
prove all this by: engaging in genuine 
two-way communication with employ- 
ees about mutual problems and _ plans; 
developing each employee's capacity 
to contribute; providing the fullest op 
portunity for participation; recognizing 


words 


accomplish- 
treating failure helpfully, while 
respecting and protecting personal dig- 
nity; and achieving a personal associa- 


tion that vields warm and lasting satis- 
' 


ind rewarding personal 


ment 


ction 

“4. Let’s learn the arithmetic ot our 
hetter way of life—and how we can all 
work together to make it still better 
And then encourage others to seek the 
facts so that we will each be doing our 
part in aiding the majority to tell the 
‘true’ from the ‘false’ in local or na- 
claims about: employment; 
wages; prices; taxes; profits; incentives; 
competition; security; technology; pro- 
ductivity; the ‘cost of 


tional 


and so-called 
living.’ 

“5. Let’s take these activities out into 
our communities. First, let our employ- 
ees families and their neighbors know 
what we are trying to do (and are do 
ing) to be good employers, good buyers 
of local products and services, good 
taxpayers, good contributors to charity 
worthwhile projects, and 
good corporate and individual citizens. 
Then, join with other courageous citi- 
zens in their efforts toward that eco- 
nomic education, moral reawakening, 
and political sophistication which will 
assure the kind of life, liberty, and prog- 
ress we all desire and can have.” 

The spirit of this statement might 
well actuate all of us in the New Year. 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 


and other 





Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


IN THIS ISSUE— 


Especially recommended for classes 
in 

World History: unit on France (pp. 
7-14), Newsmakers (p. 2), Resources 
Coal (p. 15), news pages (pp. 3-6). 

World Geography: map-pages 7. 9. 
12 of France unit, news pages. 
Geography: Resources - 
8-9 of France unit 
citizenship: 


Economic 
coal p 

S 
pro-con on 
pp. 20-21), 


15), pp 
History, civics, 
lie-detector loyalty tests 
Alien Property Admin- 
pp. 22-23), Civil Air Patrol 
Headlines of Science (p. 16), 
news pages 


Current Affairs 


istration 


p. 15) 


Newsmakers (p. 2), 
news pages (pp. 4-6), France unit 
especially pp. 8, 11, 12), Resources 
coal (p. 15), Headlines of Science 
p. 16), Alien Property Administration 
pp. 22-23), Lie-Detector (pp. 20-21). 

vocational — chemical en- 
gineer (p. 18), Ask Gav Head and 
How Would You Solve It? (p. 19), 
health cartoon (p. 24), Following the 
Films (p. 29), Say What You Please 
p. 28) 


I 


Guidance 


A Family of Normandy 
p. 13 of France unit), visual material 
of France unit, pp. 8, 9, 11. 


Slow readers 


Special Unit: FRANCE (pp. 7-14) 


The natural resources article on U.S 
coal exports, page 15, sheds light on 
France as 
well as other Western European coun- 


the economic problem of 
tries. Note also the “Newsmaker” 
sketch of the new French premier, 
Edgar Faure, on page 2. World Week 
unit on European unity in November 
28 issue will be useful in providing 
background for the story. “Heart of 


Europe,” on page 7 
Lesson Assignment 

l. Pag What part is France play- 
ing in building a stronger Europe? 

2. Pages 8-9: (1) Make a_two- 

column chart with these headlings: 
France's Strong Points; France’s Weak 
Points. Make your own list of items. 
3. Page 13: (1) In what ways does 
the everyday life of the French family 
resemble that of a U. S. family? (2) 
Give one difference. 

4. Pages 10-11: (1) List some 
French contributions to world progress. 
(2) With reference to the French 
system of government, (a) who is the 
head of the government? (b) what is 
a coalition cabinet? (c) how has the 
coalition system weakened the govern- 
ment? 

5. Page 12: Prepare, and attach to 


WHAT'S AHEAD 


Next issue, February 13, 1952 
Special Unit: Southeast Asia. 
Resources: Synthetic rubber. 
Citizenship: Youth Councils 
Pro-and-con: UMT 


a c co o 


Coming Special Units 

(Watch this weekly list for revisions 
caused by changing world gevelop- 
ments.) 
Feb. 20, Hawaii-Alaska-Puerto Rico 
Feb. 27, Australia-New Zealand 
Mar. 5, Spain in European defense 
Mar. 12, U. S. Presidential election 
Mar. 19, Distribution, productivity 
Mar. 26, The Communist World 
Apr. 2, Mexico 
Apr. 16, Britain in Middle East 
Apr. 23, Canada and the Seaway 
Apr. 30, Television 
May 5, World food problem 
May 14, Finland and the Olympics 
May 21, Cuba’s 50th anniversary 








your 1952 News Map of the World, a 
new panel referring to the crisis in 
Tunisia 


WHAT'S RIGHT AND WRONG WITH 
FRANCE? (pp. 8-9) 
Aim 

To understand some major problems 
France faces today. 
Illustrative Aids 

Wall map of Europe and maps in 
World Week 
Preparation 

For student reports: (1) “Real 
Problems of France,” Newsweek, 
10/8/51. (2) “French Want More 
Steaks, Less Politics,” U. S. News, 
6/8/51. (3) “De Gaulle and_ the 
Sword’s Edge,” Saturday Review of 
Literature, 9/1/51. 


Procedure 

It would be desirable to introduce 
the unit with a film or film strip sug 
gested in “Tools for Teachers,” World 
Week, Jan. 16, 16-T. If a film is not 
readily available, introduce the unit 
with an interpretation of the visual 
materials on pages 8-9 and follow it 
up with a discussion of the article on 
page 7. 
Motivation 

The class turns to the visual materials 
on pages 8-9 for interpretation. 
Discussion Questions 


1. Cartoon: (a) Who does the man 
in the cartoon represent? (b) Why 


does he look scared? (c) Since General 
De Gaulle is a World War II hero, why 
do some of the French people fear 
him? (Student reports on De Gaulle.) 

2. Graph: (a) With what problem 
is the graph concerned? (b) What 
problems has inflation raised in France? 
(c) How does the problem of inflation 
in France compare with that in 
Britain and Italy? (Student reports on 
assigned reading.) 

3. Product Map and Industrial Pic- 
tures: (a) What evidence do the map 
and pictures give you about the wealth 
of France? (b) Would you conclude 
that France should be able to take care 
of itself or that it is a poor country? 
Why? 

4. Map on page 12: (a) In what 
parts of the world are most of the 
regions under French control? (b) 
Which regions are giving France 
serious trouble today? (c) Why are 
French North Africa and Indo-China 
important to world peace today? 


Summary 

Have the class make a notebook sum- 
mary of the strengths and weaknesses 
of France today. 


Heart of Western Europe (p. 7) 
Aim 
To understand the importance of 


France to European and world peace. 


Illustrative Aids 
Wall map of 
Week maps. 


Europe and World 


Preparation 

For student reports: (1) “Challenge to 
France and to Us,” N.Y. Times Maga- 
zine, 6/17/51. (2) “France and the 
Schuman Plan,” Time, 12/24/51. (3) 
“Alliance for Peace or for War,” U.N 
World, 11/51. 


Motivation 

A chain is said to be as strong as 
its weakest link. If the links of the 
chain represent the NATO Allies in 
Europe, would you consider France a 
weak or strong link? Why? 
Discussion Questions 

1. How important is France in the 
defense of Europe against communism? 

2. Could the NATO be effective 
without France as a member? Why or 
why not? 

3. If military strength in Western 
Europe is important, why does France 
object to the building of a strong 
German army? 

4. How does the Schuman Plan hope 
to build for a stronger Europe as well 
as for world peace? 





20-T 


Summary 
Do you think “heart of Western 
Europe” is a fitting description for 


France? Defend your answer 


Activities 

1. Students can draw 
ot France indicating the major cities, 
rivers, 


outline maps 


mountains, neighboring coun 
tries, and bodies of water. 

3. Some students can be encouraged 
to make a product map of France 

3. A committee of students can do 
simple research on “Luxury Industries 


of France.” 


Family of Normandy (p. 13) 
Activities 

1. Students can write pen-pal letters 
to the French boy. 

2. If possible, invite a G.I. who was 
stationed in France to talk about life 
in France as he saw it. Some students 
can ask their 
France about their experiences and tell 
the stories in class 


TWILIGHT OR NEW DAWN 

(pp. 10-11) 
Preparation 

Student “Rearmament 
or Reform,” New Republic, 12/17/51 
(2) “One Crisis After Another,” Com- 
monweal, 8/24/51 


TOOLS for 


brothers who were in 


reports (1) 


Procedure 

Draw outline diagrams on the board 
comparing the French and U. S. sys- 
tems of government. Bright students 
can be assigned to prepare charts to be 
used for this lesson and future refer- 
ence 
Motivation 

If a monument were to be built to 


laid the 
“Ww hy 


honor those countries who 


foundations of world democracy 
would France be among those honored? 
What part did France have in Ameri- 
ca’s struggle for freedom in colonial 
days? Why is France important today 


in the sfruggle for world democracy? 


Activity Approach 

Depending on the ability of the class 
as a whole, one of these approaches 
can be followed: (1) The teacher can 
give the class a “diagram talk” and 
then follow it up with class discussion. 
2) The teacher can brief about 12 of 
the brighter students on the French 
cabinet system. These will 
read the suggested articles. This group 
will be divided to 
tion The 
French issues of the 
five minutes. The “government resigns.” 
The rest of the class is then called on 
for questions and to tell what they 


students 


coali- 
debate 
about 


represent a 


cabinet. group will 


day tor 


have learned. 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Alaska, Hawaii, and 


Puerto Rico 
Feb. 20 in World Week 

PAMPHLETS: Hawaii—Pacific Out- 
post (Armed Forces Talk 370), 1951, 
5¢, Alaska—Our Northern Outpost 
(Armed Forces Talk 367 1951, 5« 
Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office. Washington 25, D. ¢ 

ARTICLES: Russia Cant Take 
Alaska,” by B. R. Hubbard. Collier's, 
Mar. 31, 1951. “Growing Pains Beset 
Puerto Rico,” by W. H. Nicholas, Na- 
tional Magazine, April, 
1951 


Alaska 


FILMS Alaska, Global Crossroads, 
11 minutes, sale or rent 
Films, 347 Madison Ave 
17, N. y Alaska The 
tier, 22 minutes, sale, Films, Inc. In 
structional Films Division, Encveclo 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette. Il. 
Alaska—A Modern Frontier, 10 minutes, 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 


Geographic 


Association 
New York 


Story of a Fron 


Alaska 
Visual 


FILMSTRIPS: 


Society for 


General, 46 
Education, 
Chicago 14 
Curriculum 
Long Island 


frames 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy 
Il. Alaska, 31 frames 
Films, 41-17 Crescent St 
City 1, N. Y. 


Hawaiian Islands 


FILMS: The 49th State, 16 minutes, 
long term lease, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42 St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Modern Hawaii, 10 min- 
utes, sale, Coronet Films 

FILMSTRIPS: Statehood for Hawaii, 
38 frames, Current Affairs Films Di- 
vision, Key Productions, Inc., 18 E. 41 
St., New York 17. 


Puerto Rico 


FILMS: Caribbean Sentinel, 10 min- 
utes, long term lease, Teaching Film 
Custodians, 25 W. 43 St., New York 18, 
Nt. 


Discussion Questions 
1. How would you interpret this 
headline in a newspaper: “Coalition 
Cabinet Falls. Government of France 
Resigns.” 
2. How mav the Communists and 
the De Gaullists in France take ad- 


vantage of such a situation? 


Summary 

Which system of government do you 
think works better, the French or U. 
S. system? Why? 


Activity 

A committee of students can be 
assigned to prepare reports on Lafay- 
ette, the Statue of Liberty, Louis Pas- 
teur, and Madame Curie. 


LIE DETECTOR, pro and con 

(p. 20) 
Aim 

To weigh the arguments on the use 
of the lie-detector in loyalty tests of 


Federal employees. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How may the use of the lie-de- 
tector operate to keep desirable people 
out of government service? 

2. Which argument do you regard as 
strongest for the use of the lie-detector? 
Which is weakest? Why? 


Summary 

An outgrowth of this lesson could be 
the planning of a future panel discus- 
sion on the question, “How Can We 
Improve Morality in Government?” 


Headlines of Science (p. 16) 


Classes in economic geography and 
others studying soil conservation will 


want to talk about the new wonder- 
chemical, Krilium, and its implications. 


Vocational (p. 18) 
The training and background neces- 
sary for becoming an engineer is the 


substance of our article this week. 


Citizenship (p. 17) 

The Civil Air Patrol (CAP) has or- 
ganized a program for training young 
Americans to become CAP cadets. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, PAGE 14 
I. Cartoon Facts: uniting the steel and 
coal industries of Western Europe; France; 
Italy; Germany; Schuman; Belgium (or 
Netherlands, or Luxemburg); war threats; 
trade barriers; cartels; “I'm ready to help.” 
II. Strong and Weak Points: 1-W, 2-S, 
3-S, 4-W, 5-W, 6-S, 7-W, 8-S, 9-W, 10-S. 

Ill. Which Came First? 5, 4, 2, 1, 3. 
IV. Fact or Opinion? 1-T, 2-O, 3-F, 
4-F, 5-O, 6-T, 7-F, 8-T, 9-T, 10-0. 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page ‘ 21-T 
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Newsmakers 


HOLLAND’S “HOUSEKEEPER” 


NETHERLANDS Premier Wil- 
lem Drees, 65—who has been called 
the “thrifty housekeeper” of the 
thrifty Dutch—paid his first visit to 
the United States last month. 

He came over to talk with Presi- 
dent Truman about Dutch objections 
to parts of the “European Army” 
plan. 

But he had another reason. He 
wanted to take a look at the Ameri- 
can way of life. He visited factories 
and labor-union groups. At Bridge- 
port, Conn., he met another elderly 
socialist, Jasper McLevy, mayor of 
Bridgeport for 19 years. Together 
they toured a housing project. 

Dr. Drees was only 18, and just 
out of high school in his native 
Amsterdam, when he joined the 
Social Democratic (socialist) party. 
He worked up from alderman to be- 
come the Social Democratic leader 
in the Dutch National legislature. 


LUCKY 13TH? 


THE FRENCH 
Fourth Republic 
has the youngest 
chief in its seven- 
year history. He 
is 43-year-old Ed- 
gar Faure, Radi- 
cal Socialist, 
budget expert, spare-time writer of 
mystery stories. He took office as pre- 
mier last month. 

Faure set another record. He ap- 
pointed a cabinet of 40 members. 
“Faure’s Forty” is the largest cab- 
inet of the Fourth Republic. (The 
U. S. Government has eight cabinet 


Breve haeey Inf. Di 
Edgar Faure 


members. ) 

Otherwise tuere wasn’t much new 
about the Faure government. It is 
composed of exactly the same coali- 
tion of five small middle-of-the-road 
parties which supported his prede- 
cessor, Rene Pleven. In fact, 30 of 
the 40 ministers had seats in the 
Pleven cabinet. M. Faure himself 
was minister of justice under Pleven, 
and had served in earlier cabinets 

Like the Pleven cabinet, M. Faure’s 


Then came 
World War IL. 
The Nazis invad- 
ed Holland and 
locked up Dr. 
Drees in the no- 
torious Buchen- 
wald concentra- 
tion camp. Released in 1941, he be- 
gan organizing underground resist- 
ance to the Germans. 

He was minister of social affairs 
in the first Dutch cabinet after the 
war. In this office he helped put 
through old-age pensions, allow- 
ances for disabled persons, and other 
social welfare laws. He became pre- 
mier in 1948. 

The Dutch are doing pretty well, 
Dr. Drees says. Largely through U.S. 
aid, they are producing 50 per cent 
more goods than before World War 
II. They are now exporting more 
than they import. 


Netheriands Inf Bureau 
Willem Drees 


govérnment is at the mercv of the 
Socialists. The Communists and De 
Gaullists are against him. The Social- 
ists refused to join his cabinet. If the 
Socialists vote against his measures, 
he won't have a majority in the 
French Assembly and will have to re- 
sign. That’s what happened to M. 
Pleven last month. 

So far the new premier has the 
Socialists on his side by his position 
in the Tunisia crisis (see page 12). 
He said the troubles in Tunisia re- 
sult from misunderstandings that 
can be straightened out when order 
is restored. This angered the De 
Gaullists, who want France to take 
stern measures to punish Tunisian 
leaders. 

Counting General Charles de 
Gaulle, who headed France's “pro- 
visional republic” after France was 
liberated from Germany in World 
War II, Faure is the 13th head of 
government in the Fourth Republic. 
The longest term any premier has 
served is 13 months. Will Premier 
No. 13 last as long? 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Riots flare as Tunisians de- 
mand self-government (p. 12). Congress considers in- 
vestigating Alien Property Administration (p. 22). 
WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 4-6)—mobs set fires 
in Cairo, Egyptian king names new premier; Eisenhow- 
er calls for constitutional convention to unite Western 
Europe; President sends Congress largest peacetime 
budget; Canada gets first native-born governor general; 
U.N. studies Russiah new-member plan. 


THE HUNTER HUNTED: Congress is going to investi- 
gate the investigators. Last month President Truman 
gave Attorney General J. Howard McGrath the job of 
cleaning up corruption in the Federal Government 
(WW. Jan. 23, p. 6). Last week the House of Repre- 
sentatives Judiciary Committee decided to investigate 
Mr. McGrath and the Department of Justice, which he 
heads. Income tax scandals have involved some De- 
partment of Justice employees. 


HATS-IN-THE-RING DEPT.: Estes Kefauver, Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, is the first Democrat to announce 
that he’s a candidate for President. The Tennessean won 
nation-wide attention last year as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Crime Investigating Committee. President Truman, 
it is reported, hopes to prevent Senator Kefauver from 
getting the Democratic Presidential nomination. 


CAREER ENDS: Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of War 
1945-47, died in an airplane crash in the city of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., January 22. 


OUR FRONT COVER: These men wear stilts to work! 
The two high-steppers (showa in front of the Eiffel 
Tower iri Paris with a French policeman ), are shepherds 
from a region of western France known as the Landes. 
They use stilts to follow their flocks in that marshy area. 
France unit, p. 7). UP photo. ‘ 


U.P.-Aeme photo 
FIVE OF A KIND: The Dionne quintuplets from Canada— 
they‘re 17 years old now—were special guests of the annual 
winter carnival at St. Paul, Minn., last month. They rode a 
float in the form of a giant sled. From left to right (note cloth 
bands with names) are: Cecile, Yvonne, Marie, Annette, Emilie. 


Wide World photo 


LEE JOINS GRANT: General Robert E. Lee's alma 
mater—the U. S. Military Academy at West Point, N. Y. 
—has welcomed him “home.” His great-grandchildren, 
Hanson E. Ely 3d and Anne Carter Lee Ely, New York 
City (left), are shown unveiling a portrait of the gen- 
eral. It is the first and only portrait at West Point show- 
ing an officer in a Confederate uniform. The painting 
was unveiled on the 145th anniversary of Lee’s birth on 
January 19, 1807, and on the 100th anniversary of his 
appointment in 1852 as superintendent of the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy. Nearby hangs a portrait of another dis- 
tinguished West Point graduate—General U. S. Grant, 
Union commander to whom Lee surrendered in 1865 to 
end the Civil War. Lieut.-Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor said 
at the unveiling: “Today there is no North or South, no 
East or West, but one people, proud to honor two such 
leaders as Lee and Grant.” 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

BURMA’S BORDERS—When the Communists overran 
mainland China in 1949, some Chinese Nationalist sol- 
diers fled into northeastern Burma. The Communists 
claim the U. S. plans to use these troops to invade 
southern China. Are the Reds working up an excuse to 
invade Burma? The Burmese fear so, and have sent 
their army to attack the Nationalist groups. 


ENDQUOTE: General Dwight D. Eisenhower (urging 
a start right now toward creating a “United States of 
Western Europe”—see p. 4): “When you finally find 
something that must be done, ‘impossibilities’ disappear 
and become merely ‘major obstacles.’ ” 
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Terror in Cairo 


Strife-torn Egypt has a new pre- 
mier, as the result of a night of 
horror in Cairo, Egypt's capital and 
the world’s 13th largest city (2,100,- 
000 population). 

The trouble in Cairo grew out of 
Egypt's struggle to wrest control of 
the Suez Canal area from Britain. A 
British-Egyptian treaty of 1936 gave 
Britain the right to keep troops along 
the canal for 20 years. This busy 
waterway between the Mediterrane- 
an and Red seas carries most of Brit- 
ain’s trade with the Far East. 

Last fall Egypt demanded that 
Britain remove her troops from the 
Suez Canal region. Britain refused. 
For weeks British troops and Egyp- 
tian guerrillas and police in the canal 
area have been shooting at each other. 

On January 25 a battle broke out in 
Ismailia, a city in the Suez zone, be- 
tween 1,500 British paratroopers and 
Egyptian police. Sixty-four were 
killed and 70 wounded—mostly Egyp- 
tians—and the British captured 800 
Egyptians. 

The next day, in Cairo, mobs ran 
wild. Screaming for war against Brit- 
ain, they set- more than 150 fires. 
Shepheard’s Hotel, famous gathering 
place for foreigners in Egypt, was 
burned. Twenty persons were killed, 
most-of them Britons. Mobs threat- 
ened to attack other foreigners. Dam- 
age ran into tens of millions of dollars. 
Egyptian police did nothing to stop 
the rioters, Finally the Egyptian army 
took control. 

When the rioting began, King 
Farouk I of Egypt was giving a party 
to celebrate the birth of a son and 
heir to the throne. The king promptly 
fired Mustafa Nahas Pasha as premier 
because Nahas had failed to keep 
order. 

Nahas Pashas is head of the Wafd, 
the strongest political party in Egypt 
To replace him, Farouk appointed 
Aly Maher Pasha, a political inde- 
pendent. Like the previous premier, 
the new head of the government in- 
sists that the British must get out of 
Suez. ' 

In Great Britain, meanwhile, Prime 
Minister Churchill announced that 
Britain would keep control of Suez 
On his visit to the U.S. last month 
Churchill urged that token forces of 
U. S., French, and Turkish forces be 
sent to Suez to assist the British. So 
far nothing has come of this proposal 
However, the immediate reaction of 
some Congressmen was unfavorable 


World 





News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


One of Egypt's allies in the Arab 
League is Saudi Arabia. King Ibn 
Saud of Saudi Arabia offered a plan 
aimed to settle Egypt's dispute with 
Britain. He suggested an alliance of 
Arab states in North Africa and the 
Middle East to defend that area 
against attack. He also has proposed 
a Middle Eastern defense command 
made up of U.S., British, French, 
Turkish, and Arab states. 

Questions Behind It: What do you 
think the U.S. should do about the 
upheavals in Moslem lands across 
North Africa and Western Asia? 
Should we sympathize with the de- 
sires of the Tunisians and Moroccans 
for self-government and of the Egyp- 
tians and Iranians to be free of British 
influence? Should we help the British 
and French to keep control of their 
interests: oil and trade routes and 
strategic bases important to the free 
world? 

Should we just keep out of the 
mess altogether—and risk letting the 
Russians move in and grab the vital 
Middle East? These are some of the 
problems facing our government as 
nationalist movements stir unrest 
along the southern and eastern Med- 
iterranean., 


“Unite Europe—Now”’ 


The time for European unity is 
now. So says General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Allied Supreme Com- 
mander in Europe. 

He proposed last month that the 
countries of Western Europe call a 
constitutional convention. This con- 
vention should start working out 
plans for greater “political and eco- 
nomic unity.” He urged that the con- 
vention report its conclusions “with- 
in a year or a year and a half.” 

The statements were made by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower at a press confer- 
ence in Paris on January 21. This was 
exactly a year after he had assumed 
the post of Allied Supreme Com- 
mander in Europe under the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. In this 
job he is trying to make Western Eu- 


rope secure against possible Com- 
munist aggression. To gain that secu- 
rity, he said, the Western European 
nations must unite. 

What's Behind It: For more than 
20 years there has been talk of form- 
ing a “United States of Europe.” Since 
the end of World War II some real 
steps toward unity got under way in 
Western Europe—while Russia “uni- 
fied Eastern Europe under Com- 
munist control. The Council of Eu- 
rope, the Schuman Plan for uniting 
Western Europe’s coal and steel in- 
dustries, and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) are 
among the leading steps in closer in- 
ternational cooperation in| Western 
Europe. 

In Lisbon, Portugal, on February 
16 the NATO Council will take up an- 
other important plan for European 
unity. This is the European Army 
proposal. 

This plan calls for a combined 
force of military units from six West- 
ern European countries (France, 
Western Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxemburg). 
The proposed European Army would 
be part of the NATO defense force 
under Genera] Eisenhower. 

Western Germany plans to draft 
300,000 to 400,000 men, between the 
ages of 19 and 21, to serve in the 
European Army. ‘ 

Here is West Germany's “price” for 
joining the European Army: 

1. Western Germany has asked to 
join NATO. (This would require 
unanimous approval of all 12 NATO 
nations. ) The Germans do not insist 
on being allowed to join NATO im- 
mediately. But they demand a voice 
in all NATO decisions affecting Ger- 
many. 

2. Western Germany wants a final 
settlement now of the future of the 
Saar—which the Germans claim is 
part of Germany. 

Following Germany's defeat in 
World War II, the Saar, a small dis- 
trict on Germany’s western border, 
became part of the French zone of 





occupation. On October 5, 1947, the 
Saarlanders voted for an economic 
union with France. 

The French permitted the Saar- 
landers to establish their own gov- 
ernment. France retained control of 
foreign, defense, and economic affairs. 
An agreement signed in 1950 gave the 
Saar more self-rule and gave France 
a 50-year lease to the Saar coal mines 
—the Saar’s chief wealth. 

Another development affecting 
NATO was a U.S. grant of $300,- 
000,000 to Britain January 28 to aid 
the British defense program. W. Aver- 
ell Harriman, U.S. Mutual Security 
Director, said Britain is producing 
more military equipment than all 
other European members of NATO 
put together. This program, he said, 
would be cut in half without U. S. 
aid. Britain needs dollars- to import 
materials. 


Cost of War and Peace 


President Truman proposes that 
the United States Government spend 
$85,400,000,000 between July 1, 
1952 and June 30, 1953. 

This is the total of the Federal 
Budget for the coming fiscal year, “as 
submitted to Congress last month. It 
amounts to $550 for each man, 
woman, and child in the U.S. It is 
the largest peacetime budget in our 
history. The total is $14,000,000 more 
than Congress appropriated for the 
present fiscal year, which ends June 
80, 1952. 

The Government expects to col- 
lect $71,000,000,000 in taxes during 
the next fiscal year. So Uncle Sam 
will run “in the hole” by more than 
$14,000,000,000, unless Congress cuts 
spending or raises new taxes. The 
President did not ask for any in- 
crease in income taxes, the chief 
source of revenue. 

The high cost of war—and peace— 
are shown by the fact that $71,000,- 
000,000 of the proposed budget 
would be used for building our pres- 
ent defenses, paying for past wars, 
and providing military and economic 
aid to non-Communist nations over- 
seas. 

The budget figures go to the 
appropriations committee of each 
house of Congress. Those commit- 
tees will hold hearings to determine 
whether the amounts asked by the 
President are needed. After the com- 
mittees report, Congress must ap- 
prove all expenditures which are to 
be made. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Wide World phote 


A LOOK AT UNCLE SAM‘S FUTURE: How much will it cost to run the U. S. 
Government next year? President Truman discussed that question in his budget 
message to Congress last month. (See “The Budget Dollar” chart and story at left.) 
Is our national economy strong enough to pay the cost of Government and still 
give Americans a good living? The President gave a “‘yes’’ answer to that ques- 
tion in his economic message. He pointed out that U. S. production has risen 10 
per cent since the Korean war broke out and is still growing. (See chart above of 
growth of U. S. industry.) Supplies of food, clothing, and most consumer goods 
next year will be “at least as high as last year,” he said, but shortages of 
materials will cut down housing, auto, radio, and TV output. If we have lasting 
peace, he said, we “can double our standard of living within a generation.” 
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King’s Man in Canada 


Canada has her first native-born 
governor general. He is Vincent 
Massey, 65, brother of movie actor 
Raymond Massey, now a U.S. 
citizen. 

The new governor general was 
Canada’s first diplomatic representa- 
tive to the United States, from 1926 
to 1930. 

He succeeds Field Marshal Harold 
Alexander. Lord Alexander, who has 
just been named a British Earl, will 
return to England to become defense 
minister in Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill's cabinet. 

What's Behind It: Canada, like the 
other members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, is an inde- 
Bice country. However, all Com- 
monwealth nations recognize the 

; : King of England as head of the Com- 
- monwealth. 
} The king appoints a governor gen- 
* eral as his representative in each 
; Commonwealth nation, but neither 
) king nor governor general has any 
} real power. In naming a governor 
= the king always appoints the 
man recommended by the govern- 
‘ment of the country where he will 
ive All Commonwealth nations 
pnow have native-born governors gen- 
eral. 


The Frozen South 


It's summer in Antarctica—and 
‘the frozen continent surrounding the 
South Pole is a busy crossroads for 
explorers. 

While an international team of 16 
explorers sails home after two years 
im Maudheim, which faces Africa, a 
French expedition is heading for Ade- 
lie Land on the opposite coast of 
Antarctica. The French group will 
study geology, weather, and wildlife. 
An Argentine exploring party of 212 
men and an Australian research group 
are also in the Antarctic. Meanwhile, 
whaling fleets are on the hunt in 
the South Polar seas during the an- 
nual international “open season” on 
whales. 

The Maudheim 
home to Europe last month on the 
Norwegian sealing ship, Norsel. They 
had mapped and _ photographed 
coastline and mountain ranges and 
carried on medical, weather, and 
radar research. They brought back 
wingless insects 

Before leaving, the explorers had 
to kill 46 sled dogs. The dogs had 
contracted epidemic diseases. 


group headed 





United Nations News 





New-Member ‘“‘Package”’ 


Since 1949 only one country (Indo- 
nesia) has been admitted to the 
United Nations. Fifteen others are 
“waiting at the gate.” The General As- 
sembly elects new U.N. members, 
but they must first be approved by 
the Security Council (where Russia 
has veto power). 

Russia has proposed a “package 
deal.” This plan is to admit to mem- 
bership five Soviet satellites ( Albania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Outer Mongolia) along with nine 
others backed by the Western nations 
(Ireland, Italy, Ceylon, Finland, Ne- 
pal, Austria, Jordan, Libya, and Por- 
tugal). 

Russia wants the General Assembly 
to recommend to the Security Council 
that these 14 nations become U.N. 
members. A Soviet resolution to this 
effect was passed 21-12 by the Politi- 
cal Committee of the U. N. General 
Assembly in Paris last month. Twenty- 
five nations did not vote. 

The resolution next goes before the 
full General Assembly. A two-thirds 
majority (40 votes ) will be needed to 


S2un ANNIVERSARY IDSE2 
_ BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 5 


BOY SCOUT WEEK, February 6-12, marks 
the 42nd anniversary of the founding of 
the Boy Scouts of America. Since 1910, 
more than 19,000,000 boys and men 
have been members of the organization. 
There are now more than 2,900,000 Boy 
Scouts and adult leaders. Above is the of- 
ficial Boy Scout Week poster for 1952. 


pass the resolution. 

The U. S. opposes the resolution on 
the ground that each application 
should be judged on its own merits. 
Our Government also objects to the 
Russian plan because it doesn’t in- 
clude the Republic of Korea (South 
Korea ), which also wants to join the 
U.N 

The General Assembly last week 
took two actions aimed at bringing 
about a lasting peace in Palestine: 
(1) The Assembly set up a $250,- 
000,000, three-year program to pro- 
vide aid and work for 900,000 Arab 
refugees who fled their homes in Pal- 
estine during the Arab-Israel war 
there in 1947-48. (2) The Assembly 
voted to continue the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission. Its task is to 
arrange peace terms between Israel 
and the neighboring Arab states. 


UNESCO Group Meets 


About 2,200 people gathered at 
Hunter College, New York City, last 
week, to discuss how education can 
help bring about peace in a strife-torn 
world. 

They were the delegates to the 
third national conference of the 
United States National Commission 
for UNESCO—-The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

UNESCO is a specialized agency 
of the United Nations. Its purpose is 
to promote peace through better un- 
derstanding among the peoples of the 
world. 

Luther H. Evans, librarian of Con- 
gress, was elected new chairman of 
the U. S. National Commission. 


Quick Guz 


1. Identify: Estes Kefauver, Field 
Marshal Harold Alexander, Luther H. 
Evans, Vincent Massey, Aly Maher 
Pasha. 

2. Underline non-members of the 
U. N.: Bulgaria, France, Italy, Inonesia, 
Libya, Korea, Brazil, Austria. 

3. Fill in the correct name of these 
places in the news: (a) A great city 
damaged by anti-British riots 
(b) A far-south continent where ex- 
plorers are at work 
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Heart of Western Europe 


ID you ever see a “human 
pyramid”? 


Seven acrobats balance 
themselves aloft. Beneath, holding 
them al] up, stands one man—the 
“anchor man.” If he weakens, the 
whole troupe may tumble down. 

You might call France the “anchor 
man” of Western Europe. Many of 
the free world’s hopes depend on 
France’s strength and spirit. 

There are two major disasters that 
might befall free Europe. 

1. Today the free nations far out- 
produce the Communist world. But 
what if the Communists grabbed 
the great industries of Western 
Europe? Then the Communists could 
turn out nearly as much coal, steel 
and electric power as the free world 
We'd stand a good chance of losing 
any war that might follow. 

2. Or suppose quarrels break out 
among the Western European na- 
tions. (France and Germany have 
fought three wars within the past 
century.) Then the free world would 
lose the Western Europe workshop 
just as if the Communists had 
captured it. 

France has furnished many of the 
ideas and much of the manpower 
and resources in Europe's efforts to 
avoid these twin disasters. 

NATO: How could the North At- 

lantic Treaty program for defense of 
Europe operate without France? 
France is scheduled to provide about 
half of NATO’s ground troops, at 
least 20 airfields on her soil, and 
other bases in French North Africa 
(W.W. Jan. 23, p. 8). NATO head- 
quarters are in France just west of 
Paris. . 
EUROPEAN ARMY: This pro- 
posed plan for a million-man, six- 
nation combined army was sug- 
gested by Rene Pleven when he was 
France’s premier. France would fur- 
nish more soldiers than any other 
nation. 

SCHUMAN PLAN: A Frenchman, 
Jean Monnet, thought up this idea for 





Unusual words in this issue ore pronounced 
and defined on page 27. 


uniting Western Europe’s coal and 
steel industries. French Foreign Min- 
ister Robert Schuman proposed it. 
France was the second nation to 
ratify the Schuman Plan treaty. Of 
the six member-nations, only Ger- 
many has a bigger coal and steel in- 
dustry than France 

GREEN POOL: Another French 
idea is this “Schuman Plan for farm- 
ing.” France is calling a conference 
to discuss setting up this plan 

COUNCIL OF EUROPE: French- 


men—such as Paul Reynaud, the late 
Leon Blum, and labor leader Leon 
Jouhaux—took a leading part in cre- 
ating this “town meeting of Europe.” 

(See W.W. Nov. 28 for more on 
these movements for European 
unity. ) . 

So France is the “heart of Western 
Europe” both in geography and in 
the struggle to build unity and 
strength. That makes France’s weak- 
nesses (see next page) all the more 
alarming. 
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France, at the center of non-Communist Western Europe, is the largest nation in 
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What’s Wrong 
with France? 


@ Political Quarrels 

France’s biggest political party is the Rally of the 
French People, led by General Charles de Gaulle, hero 
of World War II. Many Frenchmen fear he might be- 
come a dictator if he came to power. France’s second- 
largest party is the Communist party. It wants to make 
France a satellite of Russia, with a government like 
Russia’s. Sandwiched in between are a group of small 
middle-of-the-road parties. They have governed France 
since World War II—although with such shaky support 
that cabinets resign about every six months on the aver- : 
age. The middle-of-the-road parties believe in democ- 
racy but have a hard time agreeing on anything else. 


@ Inflation 


City families are almost desperate trying to 
keep up with the skyrocketing cost of living. 
(Chart indicates how much harder inflation 
has hit France than other Western European 
countries. ) Wages average about $60 a month. 
That doesn’t go far when (in Paris) butter 
costs $1.05 a pound, coffee $1.50 a pound, 
gasoline 75 cents a gallon. Now the NATO 
rearmament program is taking so much of the 
nation’s production that living standards 
may fall still lower. Output per worker is 
low in both industry and farming. Commu- 
nists are in control of the biggest labor unions. 


-@ Wars—Yesterday and Today 


Three wars within 40 years have sapped France's 
strength. Nearly a million and a half Frenchmen were 
killed in World War I. In World War II, France was 
defeated and occupied by Germany. Half a million 
homes, 165,000 factories, 7,500 bridges were destroyed. 
It is costing a billion dollars a year to repair the damage. 
France spends another billion dollars a year fighting 
Communist-led guerrillas in Indo-China, where nearly 
30,000 French troops have been killed. Photo: French 
soldier in Indo-China. (Next week: S.E. Asia unit.) 





What’s Right 
with Franee? 


e Skilled, Liberty-loving People 

A skilled craftsman who takes pride in his work—a 
patriot who loves “la belle France” and who loves lib- 
erty: that describes the typical French worker. And 
the forty million Frenchmen stand ready to defend 
their country with an army of more than 700,000 men— 
largest in free Europe, fifth largest in the world. 





@ Rich and Varied Resources 


Most of France has good soil. Half 
the people are farmers. Farms are 
small by U. S. standards (average 
about 24 acres) but carefully tended 
and productive. Fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products are raised in the 
mild, damp north; wheat around 
Paris; wine, olives, grapes in the dry, 
hot south; sheep and timber in the 
mountains. In the northeast, France 
has large coal mines and some of the 
world’s. best iron ore deposits. The 
many rivers produce much hydro- 
electric power. France ranks among 
the world’s 10 leading nations in out- 
put of coal, iron, lead, zinc, and 
bauxite (chief ore of aluminum). 





@ Busy Industries 


France is one of the chief industrial nations. She 
ranks among the half-dozen leading nations in railway, 
airline, and merchant marine transportation and in 
output of steel, aluminum, electric power, and motor 
vehicles (photo shows workers at the Renault auto 
factory). France’s textile industry is world-famous. 
Most industries are in the northeast. Industrial pro- 
duction is over 40 per cent above the 1938 level. 
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Twilight of 
France 
...or New Dawn? 


H, how much the world owes 
France! 

Our Statue of Liberty is a gift 
from the French. So, in a way, is 
our nation’s independence. During 
our Revolutionary War, France pro- 
vided us with supplies, warships, 
and fighting men (such as Lafay- 
ette). Without this help, our fore- 
fathers might not have won their 
fight for freedom. The French Revo- 
lution (which happened right after 
our own Revolution ) spread ideas of 
democracy and liberty across the 
world. 

Out of France have come great 
inventions (the turbine, transformer, 
sewing machine), great scientists 
(Louis Pasteur, Madame Curie), 
great writers ( Victor Hugo, Anatole 
France), great artists (Cezanne, 
Courbet ), great generals ( Napoleon, 
Foch. ) 

For centuries Paris—“the city of 
light”—has been a world center of 
fashion and civilized living. Most 
well-brought-up Europeans learned 
to read and speak French. French 
and English are today the ttvo 
“working languages” into which all 
U.N. speeches are translated. 

France has played a glorious role 
on the stage of history. Is her great 
role finished? No longer is France a 
giant among nations. She feels her- 
self squeezed between the two giants 
of the 20th century—the U. S. and 
Russia. She fears Germany—her old 
enemy who is rapidly recovering 
strength after defeat in World War 
IT. 
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French Tourist Office 


Readers browse at bookstalls lining both sides of the Seine 
River in Paris. The Cathedral of Notre Dame is in background. 


knock-out blow. In the past the 
French have always made a come- 
back. 

Fifteen centuries ago, barbarian 
tribes overran the prosperous cities 
of Roman Gaul (which is now 
France). But out of the ruin rose 
the empire of Charlemagne, center 
of European civilization in the early 
Middle Ages. 

Wars of feudal lords and Viking 
invasions brought chaos and misery. 
But the kings of a little district 
around Paris patiently built up a 
Kingdom of France that covered 
half of present-day France. 

In the Hundred Years War, the 
English and their allies got control 
of most of France. But a peasant girl, 
Joan of Arc, inspired the French de- 
fenders. Soon they drove the Eng- 
lish from French soil. 


PEAK OF FRANCE’S POWER 

Later kings knitted France to- 
gether into a single nation. Around 
1800 France reached the pinnacle of 
power. Under Napoleon had 
Europe’s mightiest army and largest 
population. Compared to France, our 
struggling United States was weak 
and insignificant. 

We were then a little nation of 
5,000,000 people; France, a great 
power of around 23,000,000. Most 
of our people lived in a little coastal 
strip of land along the Atlantic 
Ocean; France was about as big as 
she is now (a little over 200,000 
square miles). 

What happened in the next 150 
years? The U. S. grew to be the 


she 


mightiest industrial nation, the rich- 
est farming nation, a nation 15 times 
as large as France in area, nearly 
four times as large in population. 

France grew in population, too, 
but more slowly than most other 
countries. Now France has 42,000- 
000 people. Great Britain, Germany, 
and Italy, among Western European 
countries, are larger than France in 
population. Britain, Germany, the 
U. S., and more recently, Soviet Rus- 
sia, left France behind in building 
of industry. 

World Wars I and II dealt France 
staggering blows. She’s trying to 
make a comeback. Can she raise her 
production, increase her military 
power, provide a decent living for 
her people, keep her democratic 
freedom? F 

One problem, her wobbly govern- 
ment, was spotlighted when the cab- 
inet of Premier Rene Pleven quit 
last month. It took two weeks to form 
a new cabinet. And many observers 
doubt that the new premier, Edgar 
Faure (see “Newsmakers,” page 2), 
will last very long in office. 

Americans ‘are often puzzled at 
the sudden and frequent collapses 
and crises and rearrangements in 
the French government. 

The French Revolution, which 
destroyed the ancient Kingdom of 
France, began in 1789. That was the 
very year we set up our government 
under the Constitution. In the years 
that followed, the U. S. built a stable, 
steady government that has never 
been upset by an armed revolution. 
Our President has strong powers. 





French Embassy Information Division 
Congress has strong powers. There 
are courts to hold both of them in 
check. 

But France couldn't settle down 
to one kind of government. Since 
1789 she has had kings, emperors, 
and the Petain dictatorship of World 
War II. Each time she has veered 
back from one-man rule to a re- 
public in which the legislature is the 
boss. The present government is 
France’s Fourth Republic in the past 
160 years. 

Like the U. S., France has a presi- 
dent. But the French president has 
little power. The real head of the 
government is the premier. He and 
the members of his cabinet must 
have the support of a majority of 
the legislature. If they lose that sup- 
port, they must resign. 

The British have the same system. 
But in Britain, as in the United 
States, there are only two major 
political parties. One party usually 


France at Work 


Upper left photo: Fishing is the one big 
industry along the rocky coast of Brit- 
tany. These women are canning sar- 
dines: caught close to shore. Note small 
white headdress, typical of old Brittany, 
on woman at left. Upper right photo: 
In making champagne, juice from 
grapes flows into huge tanks, then into 
casks. France produces 40 per cent of 
the world’s wine. Lower left photo: This 
is a young mining trainee in one of 
France’s coal-mining schools. Lower 
right photo: France is one of the chief 
wheat-growing nations. Long, crusty 
loaves of bread are among the most 
important items in the French diet. 


gets a majority of the seats when 
the British elect a Parliament. Then 
the cabinet is formed from that 


In France there are usually a doz- 
en or so political parties. None of 
them is strong enough to get a ma- 
jority in the legislature. So, to form 
a cabinet, several parties have to be- 
come allies temporarily. This alli- 
ance is called a coalition. 


COALITION GOVERNMENTS 


To join a coalition, each party 
must make compromises in its pro- 
gram. Many members of the party 
become restless and uneasy at hav- 
ing to support a coalition program 
that doesn’t exactly fit their beliefs. 
So parties in the coalition quarrel 
and finally split up. The cabinet no 
longer can get a majority vote for its 
program in the legislature. The 
premier and his cabinet resign. 

It may take weeks to form a new 
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coalition. In the meantime France is 
like a ship without a steersman. No- 
body dares take any important step 
in world or national affairs. 

Since World War II, coalitions of 
middle-of-the-road parties have con- 
trolled the French government. 
These governments worked to 
strengthen and unite Europe through 
NATO, the Schuman Plan, the Coun- 
cil of Europe, the European Army 
(see page 7). 

The De Gaullists oppose the Shu- 
man Plan and European Army in 
their present form and think France 
doesn’t have enough voice in NATO. 
The Communists would like to junk 
France’s whole program of coopera- 
tion with other Western nations. 

Some day the De Gaullists or 
Communists might come to power. 
Then what would happen to France’s 
leadership in Europe? 

(Turn page for another French 
problem in world affairs. ) 
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TUNISIA 


Newest trouble-spot of ‘overseas France” 


RANCE controls larger overseas 

territories than any other nation 
except Britain. Every place named 
on the map above is under French 
control or influence. 

Most of these territories belong to 
the “French Union.” They are getting 
a greater voice in their own affairs 
in three ways: more internal self- 
government; more delegates to the 
French parliament; the right to elect 
delegates to the “Assembly of the 
French Union,” which advises the 


French parliament on matters relat- 
ing to overseas France 

There’s triple trouble in overseas 
France today: 

(1) Indo-China: the war against 
Communist-led guerrillas in Viet 
Nam. (Watch for next week's unit 
on Southeast Asia. ) 

(2) Morocco: Arab nationalist de- 
mands for independence (WW. Jan. 
23). 

(3) Tunisia: riots between Arab 
nationalists and French troops. 


NEW 
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MARQUESAS 


Map for World Week by Frank Ronar 


Tunisia, about the size of Louisi- 
ana, has 3,300,000 people. Most are 
Arabs, who are among the most 
advanced Arabs in North Africa. 

Like Morocco, Tunisia is theo- 
retically ruled by a native prince. 
But the real boss is a French official, 
the resident-general. 

The Tunisian “Neodestour” party 
has for several years been demand- 
ing full self-government for Tunisia 
in internal affairs. Last month the 
Tunisian cabinet (half are Tunisians 
and half are French) appealed to 
the U. N. General Assembly for 
support for self-government. Street 
fights broke out. The French ar- 
rested Neodestour leaders. Tension 
was still high as we went to press. 





A Family of Normandy 


By JEAN-MATHIAS FOUILLARD, as told to Patricia G. Lauber 


F YOU visited my town, Valognes 

[see map p. 9], you would see 
plenty of wrecked and bombed-out 
buildings. That would remind you— 
as it reminds us—of what we Nor- 
mans suffered in World War II. 

For a while the Germans occupied 
Valognes. In 1944, when the Ameri- 
cans landed in Normandy, they 
bombed the town for several days. 

But the Americans and their allies 
gave us back our liberty. That is 
why we always have a big celebra- 
tion on June 6, the anniversary of 
the day Allied forces landed in 
Normandy. Last year I heard your 
General Eisenhower make a speech 
at the June 6 fete at Sainte Mere- 
Eglise, a town near here. 

My family lives in a house with a 
stone wall and a gate and, inside 
that, a small garden. There’s another 
garden, with vegetables, in back of 
the house. On the ground floor we 
have a living room, a dining room, 
and a kitchen. On the next floor we 
have three bedrooms and a bath- 
room. On the top floor there are two 
more bedrooms and the attic. It’s 
nice to have all this space because 
we like having guests. 

There is no central heating, but 
we have fireplaces. And we have hot 
running water, which many French 
families don’t have. If we light a 
small burner in the kitchen we can 
get hot water upstairs. 

A day in our house starts about 7 


Here is Jean-Mathias, whose family nickname is Jeannot, with 
his sister Helene. Bicycle belongs to Helene. Her brother is 
holding his prize possession—an American-made Kodak camera. 


when the alarm clock goes off and 
we all get up. Maman makes the 
breakfast and I have a glass of milk 
and bread and butter. Helene, who 
is 16, has cafe au lait—coffee with 
lots of hot milk in it. 


A DAY AT SCHOOL 


Helene and I go to a private school 
called the College de Valognes, and 
we must be there by 8. I am 12 and 
last year I was in the fourth class. 
Since we start in the twelfth class 
and finish in the first, I would be in 
the ninth grade in your country. 

The subjects I take are English, 
Latin, mathematics, history, geogra- 
phy, natural science, French, music, 
gymnastics, and art; in art class we 
often decorate old French songs or 
poetry. Luckily, we never have more 
than six subjects a day. Helene 
studies German, English, French, 
history, geography, chemistry and 
physics, mathematics, music, art, 
singing, civics, sewing, and gymnas- 
tics. We go to school five days a 
week and have Thursday and Sun- 
day off. 

School gets out at 12 and we all 
go home for our big meal of the day. 
Papa also comes home from the 
Tribunal, where he works. When we 
get home Helene helps Maman fin- 
ish preparing the dinner and I go 
out to do some errands for Maman. 
We do not have an ice box, so there 
are always things to buy just before 


the meal. | take a net shopping bag 
and go across the street to do the 
errands. 

For dinner we usually start with 
sliced tomatoes or soup and perhaps 
some cold meat; then we have hot 
meat or fish, potatoes, a vegetable, 
salad, sometimes cheese, and fruit. 

By 2 o'clock Helene and | are 
back at school. We come home again 
at 4, do our homework, run errands, 
and have some time to play games. 
I have a game of Parcheesi, which 
was given to me by an American 
friend, and I like playing that. I also 
have a Brownie camera from your 
country, and I like taking pictures. 

We have supper around 7 or 8 at 
night. It’s much like our noon meal, 
except that it’s lighter. Like all 
French families we spend a lot of 
time at the table, for meals are the 
time of day when the whole family 
is together—and we enjoy being to- 
gether. 

After supper I finish my home- 
work, read, or play games. Some- 
times we go to the movies. But usu- 
ally before I know it, Papa is closing 
the shutters and it is time to go to — 
bed. 

My mother has told me a lot about 
your country. Before she was mar- 
ried she taught French at the ~ 
Friends School in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Our address is: 24, rue Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, Valognes, Manche, 
France. 


-toto wos taken in front of the © ‘i"ler-’s Souse, - 
looking down the street they live on, Barbey d‘Aurevilly. 
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Halladay in the Providence Journal 


“Breaking Ground” 


1. CARTOON FACTS 
Supply the missing word to complete the statements; 
‘or underline correct choice in parentheses. 


This cartoon deals with (clearing up war damage; 
building a headquarters for the Parliament of Europe; 
funiting the steel and coal industries of Western 


Europe ). The nation in the driver's seat is a 
Two of that country’s enemies during World War II, 
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taking part in the program, which has been named the 
Plan. The Benelux nations, one of 


’ 
which is _, are also cooperating. 
The plan aims at making a better Europe by getting 


a a WF eee 


and _._______ SE. ~ Uncle Sam seems to be 


saying: (“It won't work”; “I'm ready to help”; “I'd like 
to stop this.”). 


ll. STRONG AND WEAK POINTS 


Write W in_the space if statement describes one of 
France’s weak points. Write S if it is a strong point. 


__l. French cabinets collapse every few months. 
__2. France is a leading industrial nation. 


—3. France has much rich soil. 
—4. Output per worker is low in France. 
5. The Indo-China war is costly in lives, money. 
. Love for freedom and democracy is a tradition 
of the French people. 
. High prices make life difficult in France. 
. France has large mineral resources. 
_9. The French Communist party has many followers. 
—_10. France has a strong army. 


ill. WHICH CAME FIRST? 


Arrange the following events in chronological order 
by marking the numbers 1-5 in the blanks. 


Fourth Republic was founded. 

_ Petain was chief of French government. 

_ French Revolution began. 

— Joan of Arc saved France in 100 Years War. 
Napoleon led French armies to victory. 


IV. FACT OR OPINION? 


Write T-or F if the statement is true or false. Write 
O if it is an opinion. 


. France and Germany have fought three wars 
within the past hundred years. 

2. It would be impossible for NATO to defend 
Western Europe without France’s cooperation. 

3. France has refused*to join the proposed European 
Army. 

. General Charles de Gaulle is premier of France. 

. France would be better off with a check-and- 
balance system of government like that of the 
United States. 

3. France’s form of government is more like the 
British system than the U. S. system. 

'. The French Communists favor the Schuman Plan, 
the-European Army, and NATO. 
Paris is famous as a world center of fashion and 
culture. 

. A coalition cabinet is made up of two or more 
political parties. 

__10. The U. S. should send more financial help to 

the French government. 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


Why is it important to the free world that France 
should be strong and democratic? (Answer on separate 
sheet of paper. ) 

If it is desired to use the workbook page as a scored quiz, the following 


scoring is suggested: Question |, 3 points each; Question I!, 3 points each; 
Question Ill, 2 points each; Question IV, 3 points each. Total, 100. 


Next week's special unit: 
SOUTHEAST ASIA—THE “NEXT KOREA”? 





OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


COAL 


to stoke the fires of Europe 





U: S. coal miners are helping to 
stoke the furnaces of Europe. 

Officials of our Government call 
this situation “shocking.” 

Did you ever hear somebody say— 
“that’s like carrying coals to New- 
castle’? Newcastle-on-Tyne, ship- 
ping port for the coal fields of north- 
ern England, used to have more coal 
than it knew what to do with. So 
“carrying coals to Newcastle” would 
have been as unnecessary as giving 
a drowning man a glass of water. 

But that old expression is out of 
date. Today ships are carrying coal 
to Newcastle. They’re carrying coal 
from clear across the Atlantic—U. S. 
coal. Great Britain used to be one of 
the world’s largest exporters of coal. 
Now John Bull is one of the world’s 
largest buyers of Uncle Sam’s coal. 


Coal’s “Black Mark” 


Before World War II Europe pro- 
duced all the coal it needed and 
left over. At the end of the 
war many European mines were idle 
or in need of new equipment. So the 
U. S. had to ship coal to Europe 
to get factory wheels turning again. 

We succeeded in that. Western 
Europe’s industrial output is 140% 
of the 1938 figure. But coal produc- 
tion is only 93% of 1938. 

Paul Porter of the Mutual Security 
Administration, Uncle Sam’s foreign- 
aid agency, calls the coal situation 
“the one black mark on Europe’s 
otherwise fine production record.” 


some 


What’s the result? Seven years 
after the war, we're still sending 
coal to Europe: 28-million tons last 
year—somewhere between 30 and 50 
million tons this year. And European 
governments recently said they 
would need big shipments of U. S. 
coal until 1956. 

What's the effect of this coal short- 
age? 

1. It’s the big bottleneck in Eu- 
rope’s rearmament effort. For in- 
stance, Western Europe has the fac- 
tories and equipment to make four 
million tons a year more steel than 
at present. For lack of coking coal to 
make its own steel, Europe is asking 
Uncle Sam for steel. (Last month 


we agreed to send steel to Britain— | 


W.W. Jan. 23, p. 5). 

2. The coal Europe will buy this 
year will cost about three quarters 
of a billion dollars. For every dol- 
lar Europe is getting in U. S. aid, 
she is spending 70 cents for U. S. 
coal. There’s hardly anything left for 
other needed imports. And _ that 
means shortages of goods and lower 
production and reduced living stand- 
ards and more inflation and rising 
discontent and good talking-points 
for Communists. Meanwhile U. S. 
taxpayers are paying Europe's coal 
bill. 

Why can’t Europe fill its own coal 
needs, as it did before the war? The 
chief reason is lower production in 
Britain and Germany, Europe's lead- 
ing coal sources. 


Growth of U. S. Coal Exports—Each car equals 10 million tons of coal 
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A U. S. miner turns out a lot more 
coal in a day than a European 
miner. In 1947, for instance, 400,000 
U. S. miners dug about 600 million 
tons of coal. In the same year, 
700,000 British miners dug only 211 
million tons. 

Most of the European mines are 
old and deep. The seams of coal are 
shallow. Mechanized equipment 
can't be used so easily as in U. S. 
mines. Besides, Britain and some 
other coal-mining countries need 
more miners. Housing in the coal 
regions is so bad that it’s hard to at- 
tract workers to live there. 

About every seventh shovelful of 
coal from U. S. mines will go abroad 
this year. Besides the boatloads of 
coal for Europe, there will be about 
28 million tons for Canada and some 
for other parts of the world. Re- 
cently Secretary of the Interior Oscar 
L. Chapman predicted that 1952 coal 
exports may reach 78 million tons. 
This would exceed the previous rec- 
ord of 77,400,000 tons exported in 
1947. 

We can spare the coal easily 
enough. The United States has about 
half the known reserves of coal in 
the world. 


“Floating Coal Trucks” 


U. S. miners aren't worried about 
producing what's needed. In fact, the 
mine workers and mine operatorg 
came up recently with a remarkable 
scheme for putting Uncle Sam inte 
the international coal business dn @ 
really big way. John L. Lewis, presi< 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America, proposes forming an indus 
try-union shipping company. i 
company would ask the U. S. Gov- 
ernment for leases to Liberty ships 
(built for use in World War II) that 
are lying idle. The company would 
turn these ships into “floating coal 
trucks” running from the U. S. to 
Japan and Europe. 

Mr. Lewis thinks this would cut 
shipping costs (which make a ton 
of U. S. coal cost twice as much in 
Europe as in the U. S.). Therefore, 
he says, his plan would reduce the 
price of U. S. coal abroad, save the 
U. S. taxpayer money on supplying 
fuel to Europe—and, of course, make 
more work for his miners. 





Unusual words in this issue are pronounced 
and defined on page 27. 
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American Red Cross 
1. To start, the operator puts his 
hands, with thumbs touching, on the 
victim's back just below the armpits. 














2. The operator rocks slowly forward 
with steady pressure, elbows straight, 


' until arms are approximately vertical. 








ah cael 
3. The operator then rocks backward 
and slowly slides his hands to the arms 
of the victim just above the elbows. 

















4. The operator raises the victim's 
arms until tension is felt at the vic- 
tim’s shoulder. Then arms are released. 


HEADLINES OF SCIENCE 





New Method of 
Artificial Respiration 


O YOU know what to do for a 

person who's stopped breathing? 

You try artificial respiration. But 
what kind? 

For years most Americans learned 
the “Schaefer prone-pressure” meth- 
od. With the unconscious person flat 
on his stomach, you sat astride his 
hips, swung forward to press hard 
on his rib-cage with your hands for 
a few seconds, then released your 
hold for a few seconds 

The pressure forced air out of the 
man’s lungs. When you released the 
pressure, the chest, springing back 
into shape, sucked air in 

That worked pretty well in most 
cases—but not always. Chest mus- 
cles of persons who had inhaled cer- 
tain gases or taken certain poisons 
were limp. The chest had no recoil, 
no “spring-back.” It was hard to re- 
vive such persons. 


Soil Magic 


New chemical turns poor land into rich land overnight 


HALK up another miracle for 
modern science! Chemists have 
produced a_ synthetic substance 
called Krilium. In a few hours it 
does a soil-improvement job that it 
takes nature years—even generations 
to do. 

Krilium, in powdered form, is 
mixed into soil of poor structure— 
such as heavy clays and silts that 
cake, get crusty, or form heavy clods. 

Krilium carries a very small charge 
of negative electricity. Apparently 
this reacts with positive electricity 
in soil minerals. The result: pea-size 
lumps of soil form. 

When the soil is in little lumps 
of this kind, it is easy to plow. Water 
and air can penetrate to the roots of 
plants. Tender shoots of growing 


- plants can easily push their way to 


the surface. Water does not evap- 
orate rapidly. Humus does the same 


In 1932 Holger Nielsen, a physical 
training instructor in the Danish 
Army, worked out a new system of 
artificial respiration. In this system 
the rescuer presses down on the 
chest to force air out, then lifts the 
unconscious person’s forearms to ex- 
pand the chest and pull air in. This 
is done 12 times per minute. (See 
drawings at left.) 

The American Red Cross, the 
armed services, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
and many other organizations have 
decided to adopt the Nielsen method 
in place of the Schaefer method. 

The Nielsen method is said to be 
less tiring than the Schaefer method 

You should try artificial respira- 
tion at once on a person who has 
stopped breathing from suffocation, 
submersion in water, electric shock, 
or poisoning by illuminating gas or 
carbon monoxide. 


job as Krilium in improving the 
structure of soil. Humus is that part 
of the soil made from decayed plant 
and animal matter. But humus takes 
a long time to form and is destroyed 
by bacteria in a few months. Bac- 
teria don’t seem to affect Krilium. 

In tests, Krilium treatment in- 
creased yield of carrots, radishes, and 
corn from 30 to 100 per cent. 

Back-yard farmers and truck gar- 
deners are expected to find Krilium 
useful. Whether it can be used in 
large-scale farming isn’t known. Kri- 
lium will cost about $2.00 a pound. 

Monsanto Chemical Company, 
which developed Krilium, is getting 
ready for quantity production. A 
$50,000,000 factory is being built at 
Texas City, Tex., to make acrylon- 
itrile. This is the starting material 
for Krilium and also for a number of 
plastics and synthetic fibers. 





GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


“"” GAP Cadets 


YOUTH IN THE AIR AGE 


RASH! 

The big Air Force plane plowed 
into the side of a 13,000-foot moun- 
tain in New Mexico. One of the 10 
crew members was killed. For two 
days the others huddled in the 
wreckage. Raging winter winds 
numbed their bodies. 

Meanwhile, the alarm had gone 
out—“Missing Plane!” Search planes 
were on the trail. On the third day, 
a small light plane appeared in the 
murky sky above the stranded flyers. 
In it was a Civil Air Patrol pilot 
from Alamosa, Colorado. The pilot 
swooped low, dropped food and 
blankets. Then he whizzed back to 
his base to report the crash location. 

Six times the little CAP plane re- 
turned with supplies. Next day, on 
foot, a rescue party reached the shiv- 
ering survivors. Thus ended another 
search-and-rescue mission of the 
CAP. 

The CAP is an organization of 
“good citizens of the air.” CAP mem- 
bers are not soldiers. They're civil- 
ians who run an emergency air serv- 
ice on the home front. They fly in 
their spare time, accept no pay, and 
use mostly their own planes. Some 
planes are on loan from the Air 
Foree, which cooperates closely with 
the CAP. 

About 165,000 men and women 
belong to the CAP. All are enthusi- 
asts about aviation. 


CAP News Berese photos 
GIRL CADETS relax after aviation 
classes at Maryland encampment. 


The CAP was organized in 1941, 
to mobilize civilian flyers and their 
planes for our nation’s defense effort 
in World War II. On war duty, CAP 
airmen patrolled our borders and 
coasts. They hunted for survivors of 
sinkings and crashes. They spotted 
and reported 173 German subma- 
rines lurking offshore. In those days, 
CAP planes carried demolition 
bombs. CAP pilots—unaided—actu- 
ally sank two submarines. 

Since the war CAP has kept up its 
good work. For example, members 
patrol floods and forest fires. They 
“air-lift” the sick out of isolated re- 
gions with no medical care. They 
share in most of the Air Force's 
search-and-rescue missions for lost 
persons and planes. 

Today, CAP airpower is a vital 
part of our civil defense set-up. 


CAP and Air-minded Youth 

“I'm helping in civil defense by 
participating in the Civil Air Patrol 
Cadets. We're trained in everything 
from operating ‘walkie-talkies’ to 
guarding military posts in case of at- 
tack.” 

That's teen-ager Kathleen Doheny 
of Anchorage, Alaska, speaking. 
She’s one of the 40,000 teen-agers in 
CAP’s Cadet Corps. Age range for 
membership is between 15 and 18. 
Both boys and girls can join. CAP 
hopes to enroll 100,000 high-school- 
ers in its Cadet Corps. 

With its youth program, the CAP 
is teaching thousands of young 
Americans how to be better citizens 
of the “Air Age.” Besides their civil 
defense work, CAP Cadets learn a 
lot of aerial “know-how,” too. 

Every Cadet gets a copy of the 
CAP’s Aviation Study Manual. Some 
Cadets attend weekly aviation 
classes held at local CAP headquar- 
ters or nearBy airports. CAP senior 
members do the teaching. Others 
take special CAP aviation courses in 
their high schools. These courses 
give credit toward diplomas. 


Many Cadet boys go on two-week 
encampments to Air Force bases 
during the summertime. They use 
Air Force barracks and mess halls, 
and go aloft on “orientation” flights. 

Cadet girls go on encampments 
too. They live in WAF (Women in 
the Air Force) quarters, and follow 
a similar program. 

CAP doesn’t teach Cadets how to 
fly. But Cadets often ride with sen- 
ior airmen to “get the feel” of flying. 
(Cadets must have their parents’ 
permission whenever they ride in 
CAP planes.) Some Cadets learn 
how to fly by taking lessons from 
private instructors. 

CAP is building an international 
brotherhood of air-minded youth. 
Last year, the CAP (with the help 
of the Air Force) flew 110 Cadet 
boys to foreign lands. There, Cadets 
toured airports, inspected planes, 
and talked with foreign flyers. At” 
least two outstanding Cadets from 
each state and territory went on this” 
good-will mission. Meanwhile, L1@ 
youths from 14 other nations in the 
Americas and Europe came to the- 
U. S. as CAP guests. 

For information about joining the 
CAP Cadets, write Office of Public’ 
Information, National Headquarters ” 
CAP, Bolling Air Force Base, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


ee 


BOY CADETS study plane’s engine 
with CAP instructor at airport. 
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Engineer Roy Pneuman (right) cuts a piece of rubber as 
he instructs a worker in B. F. Goodrich reclaim division. 


Wanted: Engineers 


HE hunt is on. Major industries 
all over the country are looking 
for able young men—and women, 


+ too—to tell them of the opportunities 


for careers in engineering. 
Our colleges are not turning en- 
' gineers out fast enough to meet our 
§ needs. We need engineers to help 
} produce tires, refrigerators, auto- 
§ mobiles, and other goods. We need 
engineers to help turn out airplanes 
fand tanks and guns. 

This need for thousands of young 
engineers is not temporary. Career 
opportunities in engineering will 
tontinue for many years. Even 
tjunior high school students can 
choose careers in engineering and 
know that there will be good open- 
ing jobs awaiting them when they 
finish college. 


What Does an Engineer Do? 


We recently talked to Roy Pneu- 
man, a chemical engineer for.B. F. 
Goodrich Company in Akron, Ohio. 
(Later we'll publish the storigs of 
other kinds of engineers.) Although 
Roy has been out of college only a 
little over two years, he’s already 
floor foreman in the reclaim division 
at B. F. Goodrich. 

Roy Pneuman was born in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in 1926. During his years 
at Brooklyn Technical H. S., Roy 
had a paper route and a part-time 
job working in a meat market. 

After service in the Marine Corps, 
Roy returned to Brooklyn and be- 
came a student at Pratt Institute. He 
graduated as a chemical engineer in 


1949. In college, he was active in 
football, soccer, weightlifting, and 
scouting. He also was president of 
the student chapter of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers. 

“Young people who want to be- 
come engineers should take a college 
preparatory course in high school,” 
Roy told us. “They should take 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, 
as well as physics and chemistry. 
Then in college they should con- 
tinue their work in math and 
science.” 

After graduation Roy worked as 
production trainee for the Canada 
Dry Bottling Company in Cleveland. 

Then Roy had an opportunity to 
work for B. F. Goodrich in Akron 
He started as a technical trouble 
shooter in the reclaim division, 
which processes scrap rubber for 
new uses. Roy's job was to see that 
no impurities got into the rubber 
and that the right materials were 
used. He did this work for six 
months, earning $265 a month. Then 
for the next six months, Roy was a 
supervisor, earning $320 a month. 
Now Roy is foreman of mill opera- 
tions in the reclaim division. His 
ambition is to work up to better jobs 
and possibly become a B. F. Good- 
rich vice-president in charge of 
production. 

Roy and his wife, Mary, a secre- 
tary at B. F. Goodrich, live in a 
comfortable five-room apartment in 
Goodyear Heights, East Akron. 
Since Mary is a career girl for the 
present, Roy helps Mary with the 


A CAREER CLUB FEATURE 


housework—even the kitchen tasks. 

Engineering is one of the fastest- 
growing professions in the United 
States today. There are more men 
in engineering than in any other 
profession. Some women have found 
successful careers in engineering 
too. Some vocational experts urge 
women to enter this field. In times 
of national emergency, when indus- 
tries are especially short of en- 
gineers, the Armed Forces expand 
and require the services of many 
engineers. During such times—as at 
the present—women engineers have 
opportunities to advance rapidly. 

Students who plan to be engineers 
should do two things: (1) get as 
good grades in school as possible; 
and (2) go out for extra-curricular 
activities and learn how to get along 
well with other people. Engineers 
must really know their math and 
science—not just pass the courses. 
Also, engineers often have oppor- 
tunities to become foremen, plant 
managers, and to hold even more 
responsible company jobs, which re- 
quire working with others. 


On-the-Job Training 


Many big firms, such as B. F. 
Goodrich and General Electric, give 
beginning engineers on-the-job train- 
ing for a time betore assigning them 
to a definite department. Roy had 
four months of such training. He 
toured the plant with other trainees 
making detailed studies of all pro- 
duction work at B. F. Goodrich. 
Such training helps a beginner to 
understand the work being done in 
his company and helps him decide 
which phases of the work interest 
him most. It also helps the company 
to discover the abilities of beginning 
engineers. 

For information on engineering 
schools and what courses to take, 
write to Engineer’s Council for Pro- 
fessional Development, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. If your 
school library has the 1951 edition 
of Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
Bulletin No. 998, written by the U. 
S. Department of Labor, you'll be 
interested in reading the chapter on 
engineering in that. Remember, 
though, that wages have gone up 
since that book was written. 
—WituiaM Fave , Vocational Editor 





Unusual words in this issue are prenevnced 
and defined on page 27. 





Q. All the boys 
in our school “go 
steady” — or just 
don’t date at all. 
I believe in hav- 
ing fun with all 

~ the girls and not 
“going steady.” 
When a girl gets 
too interested in 
me, I begin limit- 
ing my dates with her. Consequently, 
other people say that I'm no good— 
that I'm only a playboy. How can I 
continue to have my freedom and 
yet not be called a playboy? 


Gay Head 


A. Three cheers for you for defying 
the local custom of “going steady”! 
It’s true that in some communities, 
a person who doesn’t go steady is 
socially handicapped. Some high 
schools, unfortunately, are so tightly 
organized on a steady-couple basis 
that a boy or girl who feels as you 
do is left out of most of the social 


‘ing the field. Do you 


activities. But this doesn’t seem to 
be true in your case, for you do date 
—that is until a girl “gets too inter- 
ested.” 

Perhaps, without meaning to do 
so, you've been “playing around” 
with a girl's affection, as well as play- 
“rush” a girl 
and then.act surprised when you get 
results? If you're nice to a number 
of girls at the same time, no one will 
mistake your intentions. But if you're 
nice to a certain girl only until she 
seems interested in you, and then 
stop abruptly, you can hardly expect 
her not to be disappointed. If you’re 
trying to date “steadies,” you can 
hardly expect boys to appreciate 
your philosophy either! 

Most of the well-liked boys date 
many girls and prefer to do so, for 
the same reason that you do—that 
they're not yet ready to go steady. 
Such boys, however, are very careful 
not to hand a girl a “line” or to 
overstep the fine line between friend- 
ship and love. They also take advan- 
tage of parties, dances, and “mixers” 
where they can meet other boys and 
girls who share their feelings about 
not rushing into a “steady” arrange- 
ment. These boys and girls do have 
fun together and they seldom be- 
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come involved in name-calling and 
misunderstandings. 


Q. How can you tell if a boy really 
likes youP 


A. If a boy is prompt for his dates 
with you; if he’s scrubbed-looking 
and his clothes are well-pressed 
when he takes you out; if he asks you 
to teach him the dance steps you 
know; if he wants your opinion about 
his ties or shirts; if he’s courteous to 
your parents and friends; if he brings 
you home from a date in time to 
meet your curfew hour; if he wants 
to walk home from school with you, 
just to be with you; if he calls to find 
out if you're ill when you're absent 
from school for a day; if he sends 
you a postcard when he’s away; if 
he talks to you about his plans for 
what he’d like to do when he gets 
out of school; if he plays your fa- 
vorite song when he has an extra 
nickel for the juke box; if he teases 
you a little and gives you a nickname; 
if he continues to ask you to go out 
with him, he likes you very much! 


If you have a question which you would 
like to have answered in “Ask Gay 
Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. 





A Friend in Need... 


“Say, Bill, let’s cut our 2:30 study 


hall today,” Ted urged. “Then we 
could catch the movie at the Stratton, 
or would you rather go to Taylor's?” 

“We can't skip school again this 
week, Ted. Besides, I could really 
use that study period,” Bill said 
quietly. 

“Every day you're getting to be 
more and more of a grind,” Ted com- 
plained. “We've always been bud- 
dies, haven't we? Let’s not have any 
more of this ‘high-hat’ act, Bill, my 
boy. Come on.” 

Bill hesitated. Somehow he hated 
to admit that he felt guilty about 
sneaking over to Taylor's cafe for 
a smoke. Ted was his best friend. 
They'd gone all through school to- 
gether. Bill didn’t want to be dis- 
loyal. 


1. Should you remain loyal to a 
friend who's becoming a bad influ- 
ence? What do you mean by being 
loyal to a friend? Going along with 
everything he suggests? Defending 
even his failings when he is criti- 
cized? Ignoring his failings, even if 
they're serious ones? Trying to help 
him “snap out of it” by pointing out 
his failings? How can you do that 
without hurting your friend’s feel- 
ings—or spoiling your friendship? 
Would you consider your friends dis- 
loyal if they criticize some things 
you do? . 

2. When is a person a “bad influ- 
ence”? When he sets a bad example 
by breaking the law or accepted 
moral principles? When he persuades 
others to do things that they know in 
their hearts shouldn't be done? 
When he scoffs at the beliefs and 
ideals that you think are important? 
When he defies the discipline or cus- 
toms of your school or community? 

8. Suppose a friend becomes such 
a bad influence that you no longer 
want to associate with him. What 
do you do then? Say nothing to the 
friend and “drop” him immediately? 


.for this column. Write: 


See less and less of him, until even- © 
tually you no longer see him at all? © 
Explain to him how you feel about ~ 
his behavior, then drop him if he | 
continues in his ways? Would your © 
decision depend on how many good 
turns your friend has done for you? ~ 
Or if he called you “high-hat” or ac- © 
cused you of disloyalty? Or on your ~ 
own conviction that you should be ~ 
loyal to your ideals? 

4. Do you judge people by the 
company they keep? Is it fair for 
people to judge you by the company 
you keep? 


YOU are invited to submit problems 
~ World 


Week, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
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A PRO-AND-CON DISCUSSION 





The Lie- 
Detector 


Should it be used to test 
the loyalty of Federal employees? 


ECENTLY it was revealed that 

some Federal agencies are using 
| the lie-detector to check on the loy- 
? alty of certain employees. 
This was being done so secretly 
} that even Robert Ramspeck, chair- 
" man of the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
§ mission, didn’t know about it. 
All job applicants for the Central 
? Intelligence Agency must take a lie- 
' detector test. This agency is the top 
Government body concerned with 
trying to find out the military secrets 
of other nations. At the Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., factory of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, persons applying for a 
few highly secret jobs must take a 
lie-detector test, and many other job 
applicants are requested to take the 
test. The State Department has 
allowed lie-detector tests in a few 
cases in which employees accused of 
misconduct asked to have the lie- 
detector used. It is said that some 
other Federal departments use the 
device. 

Last month Senator Wayne Morse, 
Oregon, told the Senate that it is un- 
American to use the lie-detector in 
testing applicants for Federal jobs. 
He said that if Government depart- 
ments didn’t stop using the device, 
he would introduce legislation to 
forbid it. The Senator said Secre- 
tary of Defense Lovett has already 
stopped the practice in the Defense 
Department 

Should the lie-detector be used to 
test the loyalty of Federal employ 


ees? 


INP phot 


Here's the lie-detector in action. This private test in- 
dicated that Abraham Teitelbaum (right) told the truth 
in charging corruption in the Internal Revenue Bureau. 


YES! 


1. The lie-detector, 
used, is a useful tool. 

The lie-detector (polygraph) con- 
sists of two bands. One goes around 
the arm to measure blood pressure. 
The other goes around the chest to 
measure changes in breathing. The 
barids are connected electrically to a 
machine. When pulse and breathing 
are normal, the needle of the ma- 
chine draws a saw-toothed line in 
which each of the “saw-teeth” are 
about the same size. Under the stress 
of emotion, pulse and breathing 
quicken. Then there are sharp jumps 
in the saw-toothed line. 

Suppose a man is asked: “Are you, 
or have you ever been, a Commu- 
nist?” If he tries to lie in answering 
the question, there is usually a jump 
in the line. 

Thus the lie-detector works two 
ways. It helps point out a liar. It 
helps prove the story of the man who 
is telling the truth. Thus lie-detector 
tests could help the Government pick 
trustworthy employees more quickly. 


properly 


(At present, the FBI spends three or 
four months investigating applicants 
for jobs in secret work—and the Gov- 
ernment loses the man’s service all 
that time.) Persons desiring to work 
for the Government should welcome 
lie-detector tests to help prove their 
loyalty. 

2. The prospect of a lie-detector 
test is a “lip-buttoner.” 


Some people talk too much. They 
like to brag that they know a secret 
Loose talk may be very useful to our 
enemies if it’s about, say, a new 
weapon or how to make the hydro- 
gen bomb. Suppose those who know 
our national or military secrets know 
they may be questioned in a lie- 
detector test. An Atomic Energy 
Commission official says: “It keeps 
security uppermost in a man’s mind 
when [he] knows he is going up 
against this machine.” 

3. Our nation’s security is more 
important than the rights of any 
individual. 

Some people say that lie-detector 
tests violate civil liberties and per- 
sonal rights guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution. We can’t be too squeamish 
about such matters when our nation’s 
safety is at stake. As Judge Irving 
Kaufman said in sentencing spies 
convicted of smuggling atomic bomb 
information to Russia: “This country 
is engaged in a life and death strug- 
gle with a completely different sys- 
tem. All of our democratic institu- 
tions are directly involved.” 


1. The lie-detector is not reli- 
able. 

Lying may cause jumps in the line 
drawn by the polygraph. But other 
emotions, such as nervousness, anger, 
resentment, confusion, may cause 


jumps, too. That is why the FBI 





doesn’t use lie-detector tests, unless 
a suspect insists on it. 

And professional spies are so cool 
that they probably could tell a 
smooth lie without being caught by 
a lie-detector. 


2. Forcing a Federal employee 
to take a lie-detector test violates 
his Constitutional rights. 


The courts won't allow use of tes- 
timony based on use of the lie- 
detector. This is because a person 
accused of a crime does not have to 
tell police or the courts anything 
that might later be used as evidence 
that he committed the crime. This 
right is guaranteed by the Fifth 
Amendment to the U. S. Constitu- 
tion. 

Suppose a Federal employee sus- 
pected of disloyalty is required to 
take a lie-detector test. Suppose the 
test suggests that he did not tell the 
truth in answer to questions about 
communism or his loyalty. In effect, 


the man has been forced to testify 
against himself. A right which is 
guaranteed by our Constitution has 
been taken away. 


3. The Government would lose 
useful public servants by requir- 
ing lie-detector tests of job appli- 
cants. 

Many scientists and college pro- 
fessors—and other people, too—dis- 
like questions that pry into their per- 
sonal affairs. Many non-Communists 
have refused to sign loyalty oaths 
because they felt their integrity was 
being questiqned. Use of the lie- 
detector implies, even more strongly, 
that a man’s record or even his sworn 
word is not enough, or that he is 
under suspicion of disloyalty. Many 
capable persons resent this. They 
would not want to work for the Gov- 
ernment under such terms. And the 
Government would be the loser. 


Some job applicants have been 
asked to take “voluntary” lie-detector 
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tests. But as Senator Morse told the 
Senate last month, such a test may 
be “voluntary in name only.” He 
cited the case of a “Mr. X,” a Federal 
job applicant who was requested to 
take a lie-detector test. The Senator 
said: “He felt if he didn’t submit he 
would have one strike on him if, in- 
deed, he hadn't already struck out.” 
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. Author of Last of the 
Mohicans. 

. Pertaining to the people 
in eastern Europe. 

. Ten cents. 

. Electrified particles. 

. New Testament (abbr.). 
. Essayist Ralph Waldo 


. Latin prefix denoting 
separation 


. Hot ____.,, book by 
Henry Gregor Felsen. 
. Nautical term for stop. 


21. How Green —_.__ 


My 
Valley, by Richard 
Llewellyn. 


2. Ben .___. Williams wrote 


Leave Her to Heaven. 
. Suffix denoting occupa- 
tion, calling, or condition. 
Singer Horne. 


26. Wrote Robinson Crusoe. 


. Preclude, deny, refuse. 

. My Name Is by 
William Saroyan. 

. Seats in a church. 

. Greek poet, author of 
The Odyssey. 

. Slender, flexible twig. 


7. Is in debt to. 


. Author of poem, The 
Raven. 
. Scorch. 
. Conducted 
Encloses within, 
envelopes 

_ de Janeiro. 


5. Chemical symbol for 


manganese. 
Wrote Captains 
Courageous. 

. Lord (abbr.). 


. Burrowing animal. 


50. Female student (slang). 


. Divisions of a drama. 
. Soft woolen fabrics. 


° 
os 
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. Author of Lord Jim. 


Officer of the Day 
(abbr.). 
Pastry. 


. Novel by Jane Austen. 
. Nautical term for fasten- 


ing a rope through a hole. 


. Fraidy-cat. 

. Plunder. 

. Girl’s name. 

. Versus (abbr.). 


and Cleopatra, by 
George Bernard Shaw. 


. Volume forming part of 


a larger work. 


. Unusual. 
. Author of Two Years 


Before the Mast. 


. Harmed reputation of. 


. Made first complete 


American dictionary. 


. Wounds. 
. Author of Main Street. 
. Auditory organ. 


28. Night moisture. 


. Author of The Autocrat 


of the Bteakfast Table. 
Wister wrote The 
Virginian. 


. Analysis of public 


opinion. 


. Salute, greet. 

. Wears away. 

. Princes of Peace. 
. A decree. 


2. Tool used to smoath the 


rough surface. 

-Bound: A Winter 
Idyl, poem by John 
Whittier. 


. —_-Tiki, current best 


seller by Thor Heyerdahl. 


. Exclamation of surprise. 
. Personal pronoun. 


. American critic, novelist, 


and editor Bernard —_ 
Voto. 


Between the Bookends 


By Joan Williams, Bar Harbor (Maine) High School 


*® Starred words refer to literature 


STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
must include puzzle, definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, World Week, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 
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Wide World phete 

OAP head: Harold |. Baynton, 

Assistant Attorney General 


HE 82nd Congress, which began 
Ti: second term January 8, has 

been dubbed the “investigating 
Congress.” During its first (1951) term 
this Congress conducted more probes 
than any of its predecessors. Many of 
the inquiries—notably the Senate in- 
quiry intd MacArthur's _re- 
moval and the hearings held by the 
Senate Crime Investigating Committee 
headed by Senator Estes Kefauver— 
caught and held the nation’s interest for 
weeks at a time. 


General 


The proceedings were vital for the 
determination of national policy. But 
their drama also highlighted political 
personalities and brought their names 
into public prominence. 

For the election year 1952, all the 
omens point to more investigations. In- 
dividual congressmen will press for in- 
vestigations to bring their names be- 
fore the public. The political parties 
themselves will demand investigations. 
Each party will want to point up its 
own merits or emphasize the alleged 
evils of its opponent 


Complex Federal Agency 


One of the 1952 investigations 
will very likely concern the Office of 
Alien Property. Even before 1951 was 
out, Senator Alexander Wiley, Republi- 
can of Wisconsin, announced that he 
would ask Congress to begin a full- 
scale inquiry into the workings of the 
OAP since World War II. 

If a Congressional committee does 
undertake an investigation of the OAP, 
it will have a difficult job on its hands. 
The OAP is one of the most complex 
of all Government agencies. It can be 
described as a business worth about 


Office of 
Alien 
Property... 


Harris & Ewing photo 
Sen. Alexander Wiley asks 
Congress to investigate OAP 


Target of Investigation 


A look into a little-known government office that 


controls property worth hundreds of millions of dollars 


$335,000,000, owned by all the citizens 
of the United States, that earns about 
$1,000,000 a month. 

The operations of the OAP include 
many widely different activities. For 
example, few of us are aware that we 
may own part of the neighborhood 
movie theatre, or that we may have an 
interest in the newsreel] that is shown, 
or even in the photographic film with 
which the feature picture is made. The 
OAP also owns dairy farms, chemical 
industries and dozens of other types of 
businesses, thousands of shares of stock 
in various large corporations, more than 
a thousand pieces of real estate, more 
than 23,000 patents, and about 500,000 
copyrights. Included in the copyrights 
is the famous German army song “Lili 
Marlene,” which became popular with 
Allied troops too. 

In the files of the OAP are the rec- 
ords of more than 4,000 law suits, most- 
ly on fine points of property law. Fre- 
quently suits are settled out of court, 
by agreement, and there are no exact 
records. Moreover, there is no rigid 
standard, beyond the loose phrase “in 
the public interest,” for measuring the 
efficiency of OAP operation, or the effi- 
ciency of the approximately 600 em- 
ployees working for the agency. 


History Since World War | 


The OAP is not well known to the 
general public, but in one form or an- 
other it has been in business since 
World War I. 

In 1917, shortly after the U. S. en- 


tered World War I, Congress passed 
the Trading With the Enemy Act. The 
purpose of the Act was to make sure 
that enemy countries did not benefit 
from their property in the United 
States. To carry out the law a Custodian 
of Alien Property was appoirited. The 
Custodian was authorized to seize 
enemy property and administer it un- 
til it could be sold to the advantage of 
the U. S. Government. 

By 1934, most of the property seized 
during World War I was sold, and the 
office of the Custodian of Alien Prop- 
erty was “put in mothballs” under the 
Justice Department. 


How OAP Works 


In 1942, after Pearl Harbor, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt reactivated the post of 
Alien Property Custodian as an inde- 
pendent agency. At the end of World 
War II the bureau was returned to the 
Justice Department, and its name 
changed to the Office of Alien Property. 
The present director of the OAP is 
Assistant Attorney General Harold I. 
Baynton. His salary is $15,000 a year. 

This is the way the OAP functions: 

During World War II, and up until 
Dec. 31, 1946, the Justice Department 
designated certain holdings in the 
United States as “enemy property.” 
This was generally property owned or 
controlled by the German or Japanese 
government or by German or Japanese 
citizens. The OAP then took over, or 
“vested,” the property. Once in OAP 
hands, the property was run as any 





ordinary private enterprise. If it was a 
book, the OAP collected royalties. If it 
was real estate, the OAP collected rents. 
In the most important cases the prop- 
erty involved was an industrial corpo- 
ration. Then the OAP named a board of 
directors who ran the company, draw- 
ing their salaries from company funds. 

In principle, the OAP is supposed to 
sell the vested property to private citi- 
zens as soon as it can. In practice, quick 
sale is rarely possible. For before a sale 
can be made the OAP has to settle, 
either in the courts or by agreement, all 
protests against the seizure of the 
property. 

Frequently the actual control of the 
property by an alien is camouflaged by 
dummy ownership given to American or 
neutral citizens. In such cases the OAP 
must go to the U. S. Federal courts and 
get a judgment establishing the real 
owners. Such a decision often takes 
years, 


Sells to Highest Bidder 


In addition, the OAP cannot sell 
vested property indiscriminately. It 
must, as a matter of course, try to get 
the highest possible price for the prop- 
erty. This requirement involves a sur- 
vey of the property’s value. Then the 
property is offered for sale under sealed 
bids, competitively made and publicly 


opened and recorded. The sale is made 
to the highest bidder. 


the OAP cannot make 
sales which would tend to create a 
monopoly. For example, the North 
American Rayon Company, seized by 
the OAP in 1942, could not be sold to 
the DuPont Corporation, which is al- 
ready a large producer in the rayon 
field. As a result of these various re- 
strictions, properties held by the Gov- 
ernment are seldom sold in less than 
five years. 

The proceeds éf the sales, as well as 
the income accumulated during the 
period of Government ownership, are 
all turned over to the U..S. Treasury. 
The Treasury uses these funds to meet 
the claims of U. S. citizens (usually 
prisoners of war) against enemy coun- 
tries. The seized property is never re- 
turned to the enemy. 

During World War II, the OAP 
seized more than $300,000,000 -worth 
of enemy property. The seizures in- 
cluded. 264 going businesses, a number 
of them large, German-owned textile, 
chemical, or film corporations. To date 
the OAP has sold all but fifty-five of 
these firms. More than $150,000,000 
has been turned over to the U. S. Treas- 
ury. At present the QAP is concerned 
with selling the remainder of the prop- 
erty seized during the war. When this 
is done the OAP will go back into 

mothballs 


Moreover, 


Criticism of OAP 


Because of the OAP’s large responsi- 
bilities, the agency is a natural prey for 
corrupt influence peddlers. During the 
administration of President Harding, 
after World War I, there was an alien 
property scandal which involved the 
Attorney General, Harry M. Daugherty, 
and the Custodian of Alien Property, 
Thomas Miller, who was sent to prison. 
Ever since the end of World War II, 
there have been rumors of corruption 
in OAP. Last October Senator Wiley 
made some direct charges: 

He said that OAP (1) had been un- 
fair in seizing property; (2) had ap- 
pointed political pets to lucrative posts 
as directors of vested companies; (3) 
had allowed political influence to deter- 
mine the sales of seized companies. 
Senator Wiley concentrated his fire on 
the first and second points. 

On the first point he cited the exam- 
ple of Emest Halbach, a native Ameri- 
can citizen, whose holdings in the 
General Dyestuff Corporation had been 
seized. The Justice Department replied 
that Mr. Halbach’s ownership was 
purely fictitious, and that the real con- 
trol of General Dyestuff lay with I. G. 
Farben, the great German chemical 
trust. 

To prove his second point, Senator 
Wiley asked Mr. Harold Baynton, pres- 
ent head of the OAP, to furnish detailed 
reports on the top ten companies seized 
by the OAP. Senator Wiley charged the 
reports showed that some prominent 
Democrats had been given high salaried 
positions as directors of the seized 
companies. 

Other well-known Democrats, in- 
cluding former Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson, had been retained as 


legal counsel to the vested companies. 
Mr. Johnson was paid $243,969 over 
seven years by General Aniline and 
Film Corporation and General Dyestuff, 
a sister corporation. In addition, Mr. 
Johnson’s law firm collected $346,016 
in legal fees from the two companies. 
Senator Wiley said that the OAP had 
been used as a “gravy train for Admin- 
istration favorites.” 


In Defense of OAP 


Mr. Baynton denied that the appoint- 
ments had been made on a political 
basis. He said that the salaries paid by 
the vested companies were comparable 
with, and in some cases lower than, 
salaries paid by competing firms. 

Mr. Baynton also pointed to the 
financial records of the seized compa- 
nies (one had multiplied its assets ten- 
fold) to prove that the Government's 
management had been “efficient and 
business-like.” Under Government con- 
trol General Aniline and Film Corpo- 
ration has more than doubled in its net 
worth and gone up in value from $35,- 
000,000 to more than $82,000,000. The 
corporation has paid more than $8,000,-- 
000 in dividends to the Government 
and about $50,000,000 in excess-profits 
and income taxes. 

If Congress does investigate the OAP 
it will have to settle the dispute be- 
tween Senator Wiley and OAP director 
Baynton. Because of the complex nature 
of OAP business it may be difficult to 
prove corruption, even if there was any.” 

But if corruption can be shown, the 
impact of the findings will be great. 
For the sums at stake in the OAP trans- 
actions are far larger than those involved 
in any of the previous investigations of 
the 82nd Congress. 


Wide World phote 


These cameras, guns, Nazi swastikas were seized by OAP from enemy aliens 
during World War Il. Property seized also included 264 active business concerns. 
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Lincoln's Birthday 


Illinois—60 years ago— 


was first state to make date a legal holiday 


F YOU live in any western state 

except Idaho, or any northern 
state except eastern New England, 
February 12 is a public holiday 
Thirty-two states and also Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands cele- 
brate February 12 as Abraham Lin- 
coln’s Birthday. Public offices close 
and in many places schools and 
businesses also take a holiday. Special 
Lincoln observances are often held. 

It was just 60 years ago this year 
when Lincoln’s Birthday became a 
legal holiday for the first time. The 
first state to act was Lincoln’s home 
state of Illinois. That was in 1892. 

Long before that, however, peo- 


} ple had begun to celebrate the an- 


' niversary. The first public observ- 
} ance took place on the first anni- 
? versary of Lincoln’s birthday follow- 


ing his assassination. Both Houses of 
Congress, President Andrew John- 
son and his cabinet, and many other 
high officials gathered in the Capi- 
tol for a memorial meeting honoring 
the martyred President on February 
12, 1866. Flags on all public build- 
ings flew at half-mast, and the city 
of Washington took on a funereal 
atmosphere. 

Citizens of Jersey City, N.J., held 
a Lincoln observance the same day. 
It was the first of many such cele- 
brations held throughout the nation. 


“National Holiday” Proposed 

Hannibal Hamlin of Maine was 
Vice-President during Lincoln's first 
term in the White House. At the 
Lincoln’s Birthday dinner of the 
Lincoln Club of New York City in 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





New foods may tempt your appetite, 
If you would try at least one bite! 





Don’t by-pass certain vegetables or other foods simply because 
you've never tasted them before. You'll get more enjoyment 
from your meals by including at least one new dish a week. 


1891, Hamlin then 81 years old, was 
the speaker. He proposed that the 
date be made a national holiday. 

Illinois’ legislature enthusiastical- 
ly picked up the suggestion and in 
1892, as mentioned above, made the 
date a legal holiday. New Jersey, 
New York, Minnesota, and Wash- 
ington took similar action four years 
later. At present 32 states have de- 
clared the date a holiday. In ad- 
dition, Massachusetts has author- 
ized the governor to proclaim that 
the date should be observed. Among 
the former Confederate States of 
America, only Tennessee and Arkan- 
sas have made the date an official 
holiday. 

Lincoln’s Birthplace 


Lincoln was born in 1809 in 
Hardin County, Kentucky. On the 
100th anniversary of his birth, in 
1909, President Theodore Roosevelt 
laid the cornerstone of a Memorial 
Building. The building encloses and 
preserves the log cabin in which 
Lincoln was born. This is now a 
part of Abraham Lincoln National 
Historical Park, which includes much 
of the original Thomas Lincoln 
farm. It is about three miles south 
of Hodgenville, Kentucky. 

Perhaps you have visited the Lin- 
coln Memorial in Washington, D.C., 
with its giant seated statue of Lin- 
coln. This grew out of the interest 
aroused by the 100th birthday cele- 
bration. Congress passed a bill pro- 
viding for thé building of a me- 
morial in the capital. One of the 
most noted American sculptors, 
Daniel Chester French, made the 
statue. 





ROBABLY the happiest property 

owner in the land is Coach “Phog” 
Allen, of Kansas U. He’s the lucky fel- 
low who “owns” the acre or so of Clyde 
Lovellette, the giant Jayhawk center. 

Clyde’s practically a one-man team— 
both in physique and in talent. Built 
like a barn door, he stands 6-feet-9- 
inches and weighs 250 pounds. But he’s 
no goon. He’s a big, graceful guy who 
owns a great right-hand hook shot and 
a deadly jump shot. And thanks to his 
size, he’s terrific on rebounds and tip- 
ins. 

That's quite a number of good points. 
But the points Kansas loves best are the 
ones Lovellette dunks into the basket. 
He’s good for 20 or 30 points a game. 
As a sophomore, he nailed 545 points in 
25 games for a 21.8 point average. Last 
season, as a junior, he dunked 548 
points in 24 games for a 22.8 average— 
fifth best in the nation. This year he’s 
scoring points at an even greater pace. 

The big Jayhawk is a self-made man. 
Though always big, he wasn’t always 
graceful. As a kid, he could never get 
out of the way of his own two feet 
Realizing he was something of a goon, 
Clyde bought a rope and began skip- 
ping 1,000 times a day. 

That cured his awkwardness, and he 
went on to become a star at Garfield 
H. S. in Terre Haute, Ind. 

A handsome, blue-eyed, _ blond- 
haired giant, Clyde is one of the nicest, 
cleanest players in the game. He goes 
all-out in every game, but always seems 
to be enjoying himself. You can always 
see him grinning and talking it up. Not 
just when his team is winning, but all 
the time. 

The cheerful giant is 22 years old, 
and is a Jimmy Stewart and Doris Day 
fan. For music, he'll take Harry James; 
and for hobbies, it’s hunting, fishing, 
and swimming. 

The pro basketball teams are hot on 


Jumbo 
Jayhawk 


Mighty Clyde Lovellette, 
6-ft.-9-in., 250-lb. Aill- 
American center of the 
great Kansas U. quintet. 


=: 

his trail. But Clyde isn’t interested right 
now. His ambition is to become a high- 
way patrolman or to work for the Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co., sponsors of the fa- 
mous “Phillips 66” amateur team 


* « « Ever since picking Sal Maglie 
and Warren Spahn as my All-Star pitch- 
ers, I’ve been plagued by fans demand- 
ing to know why I chose Spahn over 
such greats as Ned Garver, Bob Feller, 
Ed Lopat, and Preacher Roe. 

Garver has the most boosters, since 
he did the impossible in 1951—winning 
20 games for the worst club in baseball, 
the St. Louis Browns. 

Up until this week, my defense was 
simple. Wait, I said, until the earned- 
run averages were released. These 
would show which pitchers allowed the 
fewest earned-runs per nine-inning 
game. 

Well, these statistics are now avail- 
able, and here are the 10 pitchers who 
compiled the best earned-run averages: 


Name and Club ER. 
Rogovin, White Sox 8 2.78 
Nichols, Braves 8 2.88 
Lopat, Yankees 9 2.91 
Maglie, Giants 6 

Spahn, Braves 4 

Wynn, Cleveland 13 

Roberts, Phils 


lost 


15 

Jansen, Giants W 3.03 
Roe, Brooklyn 3 3.03 
Pierce, White Sox 14 

Some surprise, eh? Who ever 
dreamed that Chet Nichols and Saul 
Rogovin would wind up with the best 
earned-run marks? However, neither 
was really a full-time pitcher over the 
entire season. I'd say, then, that Lopat, 
Maglie, and Spahn. were the most ef- 
fective pitchers of 1951. 

Garver? He wound up with a disap- 
pointing earned-run average of 3.73, 
which ranked no better than 30th in 
the big leagues. 

—Herman L. Masix, Sports Editor 


Writing Contest 
sponsored by 
Waterman’s 


Now prove you can write to 
win. Quality for one of the 
liberal cash awards offered 
byWaterman’s to encourage 
better writing in schools. 
You don’t have to own 
a Waterman’s to enter the 
Scholastic Writing Contest. 





3.04 | 


| But writing with one of the 
|famous Waterman’s Crusa- 
ders will make it easier to get 
jyour best thoughts down 
jon paper. Remember... all 
| Waterman’s points are 


| Precision-made, 
Hand-crafted, 14 kt. 
Geld Points 


Send for FREE set of rules 
|governing Scholastic Writ- 
jing Contest sponsored by 
Waterman’s. Scholastic 
Writing Awards, 351 Fourth 
|Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Visit any good pen coun- 
iter and select one of the five 
swell colors in the Water- 
man’s Crusader display. 
Then write to win. 


--. only sive 
Set with : 
“SELFEED” Pencil, $8.75 
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FROM SMILE TO 


“Mother said that as long as I was 
with Freddie, she wouldn't worry. In 
a way I could see what she meant” 
—From “The First Prom’s the Hard- 
est” in Your Own Book or FuNNY 
STORIES 


FEBRUARY 1952 


Dear Friend 

I have been looking over the sales rec- 
ords of more than 300,000 pocket-size 
books bought during the first semester by 
Teen Age Book Club members. What do 
you guess are the most popular subjects 
among your fellow students? Here are the 
kinds of books offered to TAB Clubs 


Mysteries Humor 
Animal stories Romance 
Famous classics _ Historical fiction 
Personal growt Sports 
Teen-age fiction Story collections 
Every kind of book has its fans. Top ta 
vorite was Hot Rod (teen age fiction) 
Next is humor, then mysteries and pe rsonal 
growth. Other categories followed 

Teen Age Book Club’s selection com- 
mittee—five national experts on books— 
keep their fingers on the pulse of teen-age 
seading preferences. Top-notch books, like 
those shown here, will be offered each 
month during the Spring semester 

By joining the 1 5 Club now you can 
qualify for a fre« nd book at the end 
of the term. If there iulready a TAB 
Club in your class, ask your teacher to 
write 


is not 


for information and free kit of 


 Pauala A Bel 


National Office 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





OLD FAVORITES 


P.S. You also have a choice 
a: 
Twenty Grand. 2. Hot Rod. 3. Ruggles 


bs ‘red Gap. 4. Boy dates Girl. 5. Stars in My 
rown. All are 25¢. Write in title, number, 


and price on the coupon 


of five Old 


GUFFAW, WITH MANY A CHUCKLE BETWEEN 


YOUR OWN BOOK OF FUNNY STORIES 


The illustration at the left from Your Own Book of Funny Stories will give you an idea 
of this hilarious book. Freddy was a whiz at Latin and math but he could hardly 


qualify as a girl’s Big Moment. He made you think of Charles Boyer 
because he was so different. Listen to the romantic words with which 
this Lothario extended his invitation to the school prom: 


“My mother 


was talking to your mother and she said you haven't been invited, so 


do you want to come?” 
book include 
Stoopnagle and others, 
limericks 


CASE OF THE JOURNEYING BOY 
—Michael Innes 


Here's a breath-taking 
mystery in which a boy 
Saves atomic secrets en- 
trusted to his father, a 
famous scientist. Two 
kidnap gangs trail young 
Humphrey Paxton 
Ireland, wreck a train and pursue him into 
a cave. Aided by Thewless s teacher- 
tutor, young Humphrey thwarts the plots 
and saves papers vital to national safety 


THE RAFT—Robert Trumbull 


For thirty-four 
ing days and 
nights three American 
Sailors on a tiny emer- 
gency raft drifted on 
the vast Pacific They 
were without food, com- 
pass, or paddies. Cour- 
age was their only pos- 
session. This true story of how they sur- 
vived this almost incredible ordeal ranks 
with the most glorious epics of human hero- 
ism of all time 


scorcn- 
shivering 


LIGHTNING ON ICE—Harkness 


Courage and determina- 
tion made Jack the fast- 
est center Trent High 
ever had The 
could dribble the 
through the defense, 
elusive as a minnow, 
FA made ne ws in profes- 
sional hockey circles 
Jack hud to chose between college and be- 
coming a professional pluyer. Hov e solved 
his — and his exciting in the 
fastest g.me played n t k a fa- 
vorite among sports story 


career 


fans 


Other selections from this merry, 
uproarious stories by top humorists Billy Rose, 
and one of the brightest collections of jokes, 
cartoons and comic verse we have seen in many a giggle. 


mirthful 
Col. 


PRIDE & PREJUDICE—Jane Austen 


This story about how 
boy met girl over a 
century and a half ago 
shows that though cus- 
toms may change, love 
follows the same fa- 
miliar course generation 
after generation. Com- 
plications beset the two 
lovers in this story but in the end, 
as usual, love finds a way. If you like ro- 
mance flavored with gentle humor, you'll 
find this book, written nearly 150 years ago, 
has lost none of its ageless charm 


young 


THE GOLDEN HERD—Carroll 


» This dynamic novel, set 
in Texas before and dur- 
ing the Civil War, tells 
of the tempestuous love 
of two young people 
from different worlds- 
Carl, strong, self-reliant, 
bred to the rough life 
of the cattle drives—and 

sensitive daughter of the 

aristocratic Old South. This spirited story 
of war, high adventure, and love in con- 
flict will hold your interest to the last page. 


MODEL RAILROADING 


If railroads are your 
hobby, this book is a 
MUST. It tells you how 
to start, make the foun- 
dation, lay the tracks, 
wire the road, plan the 
Signals and operate the 
system. Profusely illus- 
trated with hundreds of 
photos and diagrams, this book is a veri- 
table encyclopedia of information about 
every phase of railroading which no rail- 
road hobbyist should be without. 


Julia, delicate, 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB A™®FEBRUARY SELECTIONS 


Vv 


vW 


Write Amount Here 





Write in price of 
each title you want. 
Then write in total 
of your order. Hand 
in to your TAB Club 
secretary with 
money shown in 
Total Amount. (Do 
not mail this cou- 
pon to New York.) 





YOUR OWN BOOK OF FUNNY | 
STORIES (35¢) 
CASE OF THE JOURNEYING BOY (25¢) | 
THE RAFT (25¢) 
LIGHTNING ON ICE | 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE (35¢) | 
THE GOLDEN HERD (25¢) es 
MODEL RAILROADING (35¢) PaO, Pee 
c ae 


(Write in here what you wish to buy from 
the “Old Favorites’ list, 


(25¢) tints 


and the amount.) 


Total Amount 














Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Indo-China (p. 8)—This is a name 
used by geographers for the great pen- 
insula of Southeast Asia between India 
and China. The eastern part was for- 
merly called French Indo-China, and is 
now divided into the states of Viet Nam, 
Cambodia, and Laos (see map on page 
12), which are still under French in- 
fluence. 

hydroelectric (p. 9)—Pertaining to 
electricity generated from falling water. 
Adjective. 

chaos (p. 10)—Complete confusion; 
disorder; lack of organization. 

“La belle France” (p. 9)—Beautiful 
France. 

Brittany (p. 11)—The peninsula of 
northwestern France. 

nationalist (p. 12)—A person who 
believes in nationalism, which is the de- 
sire for unity and independence of a 
nation, or zealous devotion to the inter- 
ests of a nation. Arab nationalism re- 
cently has taken an anti-foreign turn 
and in some Moslem countries has come 
to mean the wiping out of all foreign 
influence. 

coking coal (p. 15)—Coal of the type 
suitable for making coke, which is the 
hard, brittle carbon left when coal is 
heated in a closed oven. Coke burns 
with a very hot flame. It is mixed with 
iron ore and limestone in furnaces in 
which iron is produced. 


synthetic (p. 16)—Man-made. Adjec- 


tive. 

respiration (p. 16)—Breathing. Noun. 

demolition (p. 17)—Demolishing, de- 
stroying. As used in the article, adjec- 
tive. Also noun. 

Liberty ship (p. 15)—A U. &. mer- 
chant ship of a type produced in large 
numbers for carrying cargo during 
World War II. Many of these ships 
were taken out of use after the war. 
These were medium-sized freighters 
with a capacity of about 10,000 gross 
tons. In shipping use, a ton is not a 
unit of weight (like a ton of coal) but 
of capacity (like a gallon), and equals 
100 cubic feet. The gross tonnage of a 
ship is its entire interior cubic content. 


Say It Right! 
Willem Drees (p. 2)—vil ém dras. 


Faure (p. 2)—fér 

Rene Pleven (p. 2)—ré na plé van 
Charles de Gaulle (p. 2)—sharl dé gél. 
‘La belle France” (p. 9)—la bél friins. 
bauxite (p. 9)—bdéks it. 

Pasteur (p. 10)—pas tér. 

Curie (p. 10)—kii ré 

Cezanne (p. 10)—sA zan. 

Courbet (p. 10)—kdor bé. 

Foch (p. 10)—fdsh. 

Charlemagne (p. 10)—shdr lé man. 
feudal (p. 10)—fa dal. 


Notre Dame (p. 10)—ndétr’ dém. 
Petain (p. 11)—pa tan. 

coalition (p. 11)—k6 a lish an. 
Neodestour (p. 12)—né dés tar. 
Tunisia (p. 12)—td nish 1 a; td nish a. 
fete (p. 13)—fét. 

cafe au lait (p. 13)—ka fa 6 Le. 





Impressive Inscription 


Little Joe, after considerable thought, 
decided to give his grandmother a Bible 
for her birthday. His parents, pleased 
with this idea, assisted him financially 
But Joe thought he should write some- 
thing in the Book, as he had seen in- 
scriptions in several of his father’s vol- 
umes. He chose a book from the book 
case and copied the inscription on the 
fly leaf. 

Grandma was delighted with the 
gift, but was slightly astonished to open 
the Bible and see scrawled on the fly 
leaf: “With the compliments of the 


author.” 
Classmate 


Foiled 


A seven-year-old boy was boasting to 
his younger brother that he could give 
him a head start and still beat him in 
any race. The five-year-old hesitated for 
a moment, then said, “It’s a deal—we'll 


slide-down the bannister.” 
Magazine Digest 








Mystery 
He asked me, “When?” 
I could not tell. 
He queried, “Who?” 
Again I fell. 
He named a man 
To me a stranger, 
And I could see myself in danger. 
What was this plight—this mystery? 
Oh, just my course in history! 

Kansas State Collegian 


Turnabout 


A filling station attendant approached 
the owner and said: “Boss, your doc- 
tor’s in here with a flat tire.” 

Replied the station owner: “Good! 
Diagnose the trouble as puncture 
wounds resulting in a prolapsed perime- 
ter. Prescribe plastic surgery followed 
by a complete treatment with inflatus 


windus. Then charge him accordingly!” 
North Carolina Education 


Catty Comeback 

Fred Astaire says he overheard this 
on a movie lot. 

“My fiancé,” said the first extra, “is 
telling everybody he’s going to marry 
the most beautiful girl in the world.” 

“What a shame!” exclaimed the other. 
“After all the time you've been going 
with him!” 

Toledo Blade 





Stan-The-Man—an every-year choice 
for the All-Star Game—a 5-time 


winner of the National League Batting 


Champ title—and young America’s 


favorite baseball player—helped Rawlings 
design these new gloves. Each one has all 
these famous Rawlings features: fine quality 
glove leather, full leather lining, adjustable 


solid ball trap, hinged pad, and big 
“Deep Well” inner-greased pocket. 


Your Rawlings Dealer will have them soon. 


Ask about them! 


AUTOGRAPH MODEL PMM 
PRO-LEAGUER MODEL PML 


_—— as 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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Say What/. 


- » + and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. ¥Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

In my freshman year at Niles High 
School our civics class reads World 
Week. I think it is a wonderful paper 
for teen-agers as it is easy to under- 
stand and contains interesting articles 
which teen-agers enjoy reading. 

In the 13th issue [Jan. 9] I found it 
very interesting to read the article on 


A You Please! 


“The Ten Biggest U. S. News Stories of 
1952.” 

I enjoy reading “Ask Gay Head” most 
of all because it has more to do with 
what we girls like to read. 

My suggestion, if possible, is to have 
more problems dealing with dating and 
things to do in leisure time. We think 
that these problems are the regular 
everyday problems in the life of the 
teen-ager. 

(Miss) Jackie Farrell 
Niles High School 
Niles, Mich 


Dear Editor: 

After reading the letters in the Jan- 
uary 9 issue [p. 25], I have an objection 
to make. As for the girls wearing blue 





Weed Money? 


classroom project ? 


HERE’S THE ANSWER — put this 
American Seed Selling Plan to work 
NOW. It’s interesting and easy to sell 
flower and vegetable seeds — and pays 
your group 33-1/3% profit WITHOUT 
ANY RISK OF LOSS. 

SCHOOLS AND PARENT-TEACHERS 
GROUPS make money every year sell- 
ing these large 10c packs of tested seeds. 
Have your teacher send coupon for plan 
and sample packs. 


AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. 
BOX $-29, LANCASTER, PA. 
COUPON - for Teacher's Use Only 


g AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. 
g BOX $-29, LANCASTER, PA. 


rl Please send plan and sample pack 
of seeds. 
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jeans for school, that’s nonsense. School 
is a formal place, not a farm. I do not 
think that a girl is too poor to buy a 
dress. On the contrary they never have 
enough dresses. So why should a girl 
put on jeans to go to school? That is 
good maybe for the kids in grammar 
school, but a high school student—that’s 
silly. A girl in high school is supposed 
to be a grown-up, not a child. 

Paul A. Lacasse 

Saint Dominque High School 

Lewiston, Me. 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing in regard to the Movie 
Check List. I greatly disapprove of the 
one check you gave “His Kind of Wom- 
an” in your November 28 issue. Per- 
sonally I think it was great. When I say 
this I am sure I am speaking for many 
| others who saw the picture and enjoyed 
it very much. 

Ruby Williams 
Kirkpatrick Jr. High School 
Fort Worth, Tex 


How do you other movie fans rate 
our choices? 

Just to remind you what we're shoot- 
ing at, here’s the system our movie 
editor uses to rate new movies 

wvvYTops, don't miss. This high- 
est rating goes to the cream-of-the-crop 
films which you're likely to remember 
for two or three years. Such films usu- 
ally are more than entertaining; they 
have something important to say about 
life or human nature. 

Good. For films with ll- 
around, good entertainment value even 
though they may offer little of lasting 
value. Often this group of films includes 
some that just miss being top-notchers 





because of a tired story line, poor acting 
in one of the leading roles, or unimagi- 
native direction. It may also include 
films based on a moth-eaten formula 
which by sheer brilliance of acting or 
camera work rise above the formula 

vvFair. For films that miss being 
“vv (good) but that may be interest- 
ing in part to a substantial number ot 
movie-goers. 

“Save your money. Films that land 
in this category may be downright dull, 
trite, or unconvincing; they may give 
an unreal picture of life; they may con- 
tain harmful or erroneous ideas, as in 
the case of a film that makes crime 
glamorous.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I believe that in the Semester Review 
Test in the January 9 issue you made a 
slight mistake in no. 5 of the last set 
of questions concerning the U. S. 
schools. Even though most people (in- 
cluding myself) know the population to 
be approximately 150 million, it did not 
have that information on the chart. So 
instead of true, | think the answer 
should have been NS. 

Robert Grooters and Edward Borer 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The question was, on the basis of a 
chart showing the number of adults and 
children in U. S. school activities, to 
mark this statement “true,” “false,” or 
“NS” (not sufficient information): “Near- 
ly half the population of the nation is 
taking part in some phase of school ac- 
tivities” (WW, Jan. 9, p. 18). The chart 
showed that about 70,000,000 persons 
are taking part in school activities but 
did not give the total U. S. population 
(now about 155,000,000). We assumed 
that everybody knew (or should know) 
the total U. S. population—just as ev- 
eryone would have to know simple 
arithmetic to figure out whether the 
chart showed “nearly half” of the popu- 
lation in school activities.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

After reading the letter from David 
Murphy [Jan. 9, p. 25], we would like 
to say one thing, “Why doesn’t he talk 
in our own language?” We can’t make 
head or tail of the letter. ‘ 

Kay Knippenberg and Mary Houll 
St. Louis Park High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Editor: 

Why did David Murphy have to 
show off his ten-dollar words in World 
Week? Your readers are going to wear 
the dictionaries ragged trying to find 
out what he means. 

Gregory Stone 
Camden Central School 
Camden, N. Y. 





ii" “Tops, don't miss. 
Mi Fair 


“Good. 
Seve your money. 


GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 
(Produced and directed by Cecil B. 
DeMille.) 


Ceci] B. DeMille, whose reputation is 
based on his love of extravagant spec- 
tacles, couldn't have chosen a more 
natural subject for his particular talents 
than the circus. For circuses are the sort 
of glorious spectacles that all DeMille 
movies aim to be 

Ringling Brothers-Barnum & Bailey 
have cooperated with DeMille in this 
attempt to give a picture of how the 
circus lives and moves. Many famous 
Ringling Brothers’ artists appear in the 
film. 

The film opens at the Ringling Broth- 
ers’ winter quarters in Sarasota, Florida, 
and takes us through the better part of 
a circus "season. The first half of the 
story succeeds in capturing a good deal 
of the flavor and excitement of “the 
greatest show on earth.” But at about 
the midway point the plot, which has 
been superimposed on the circus back- 
ground, becomes grade-B movie corn, 
instead:of good honest circus corn 

The story concerns a trapeze artist 
(Betty Hutton in one of her best roles) 
whose ambition is to perform in the 
center ring. Cornel Wilde plays another 
“flyer,” a temperamental Latin type 
whose star billing is a thorn in the hero- 
ine’s side. Charlton Heston plays a hard- 
boiled circus manager who supposedly 
loves Betty but gives Wilde the center 
ring because it’s good for business. 
There are two or three sub-plots as well, 
one of them involving Jimmy Stewart 
as a clown. 

When Hutton and Wilde are up in 
the air trying to “outderring-do” each 
other, the action is exciting. Buf down 
on the ground the action consists large- 
ly of Betty’s scuttling out of Heston’s 
arms and into Wilde’s and back again 
ad infinitum. These dreary triangle an- 
tics are not our idea of a three-ring 
circus. 

We might have been able to weather 
Betty’s indecision for the usual hour- 
and-a-half running time. But extended 
over the two-and-a-half hours this film 
runs, our patience and interest gave out. 
It’s too bad that the last half of the 
film doesn’t live up to the first half. If it 
did, this movie might have gotten a 
vvvr rating on our list. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Navajo. “The 
River. Whistle at Eaton Falls 
vyvrrv Bright Victory. “It's a Big 
Country. “Japanese War Bride. “7 
Tom Brown’s School Days. ~The Red 
Badge of Courage. “Captain Horatio 
Hornblower. “The Browning Version 
“Saturday's Hero. “The Desert 
Fox. #Quo Vadis. “The Light Touch. 
wvStorm Over Tibet. “The Family 
Secret. ~The Well. “Submarine Com- 
mand. “When Worlds Collide. “Across 
the Wide Missouri. “South of Caliente. 
“Journey Into Light. 

Comedy: ““/The Model and the 
Marriage Broker. “//Rhubarb. ~w¥ 
Angels in the Outfield) “Darling, How 
Could You! “A Millionaire for Christy. 

Musical: “An American in Paris. 
wvv''l See You in My Dreams. 
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Obliging 

The tired clerk had pulled down 
blanket after blanket unti] only one was 
left on the shelf. Then the customer 
remarked, “I don’t really want to buy 
today. I was only looking for a friend.” , 

“Well, madam,” sighed the clerk, “I'll 
take down the last one if you think she’s 
in it.” 


Classmate 


Sitting on a Cloud? 


Critic: “It strikes me as being an im- 
pressive statue. Yet isn’t that rather an 
odd posture for a general to assume? 

Sculptor: “Well, it isn’t my fault. 1 
had the work half completed when the 
committee decided they couldn't afford 


a horse for the general.” 
The Needle, Atlantic (lowa) 4.8. 
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CLEARASIL 1S 
SKIN-COLORED TO 
WIDE PIMPLES DAY 
AND NIGHT WHILE 
IT WORKS. 
NOT A GREASY 
OINTMENT 
BUT A FAST— 
DRVING CREAM... 
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¢* ADVENTURE 


3B West: Canada + Alaska Europe * Mexico « Orient 
35 Dey All-Expense Trips from $450 
Remarkably “different” law wy for 


sTypenTs INTERNATIONAL 
RAVEL ASSOCIATION 
545 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17+ MU 7-0264 
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cee © R 4 ~~ <0 saan 
Send ‘AnTigric Psy | A Sans’ ce. 
wiosunt® 112A Fulton Street, New York 38, W. 
Pees subect to 3% Federal Sales 


SENIORS inectcc'smontecc. 
tiful and complete line of Modern 


Free M 
Write today for free sample kit. 


whe ue St., Lay a 


Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 








School Classmates line 

_ a of aka ty nah ge NAME CARDS wn the 

it prices ever offered. We pay 

Bees icommistions Ee! Bulletins 

Your FREE! os like = 

fire. Write “CRAFT. CARD’ spec AL 1€ 
235-6, Pitt sh 30, Pa. 





AG4iNG, TOO, THERE'S 
an Art Technique 


On sketches ond drawings, the lines you erase 
are just as importont as the lines you retain. 
Here ore your best bets from Weldon Roberts 
for neaotest. most exacting erasing techniques: 


ARTEX—Soft white 
pencil eraser for 
practical drawing 
and drofting 


HEXO CLEANER—Solt pink 
eraser and ‘cleaner’ for broad 
surfaces: drawing and tracing 
papers, tracing cloth. canvas 


SUEDE — For eras ng 
ink lines on drawing 
and tracing paper 
tracing cloth 


DOUGH — Kneadable 
to any shape for 
erasing charcoal and 
pencil drawings 

See them ali at your stafioner’s 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J. 
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CUTICURA clears up 
your bad complexion 


Blackheads and ex 
ternally caused pim 
| ples are promptly 
lo| relieved when you 
het |} cleanse with fragrant, 
mildly medicated 
Cuticura Soap, apply 

icura Oint 
ment nightly and 
uticura Liquid 

uring the day 
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Authoritative new gui: 

ublished by a. = 

p-to-date prices, lustratio 
H. E. HARRIS & co. “Boston 17-C32, Mass. 


COLLECT SAktoPHitic carps 


ae a Cry nage 
t containing Birds, 
ter fit: Aeroplanes, on oe _ aioe rare A aa 
Plus big illustrated catalogue—A 
INTERN NATIONAL CARTOPHILIC co 
Dest. SM Toronts, Canada 








1152 Yonge St 
“WHAT'S 


FREE nating. Lllustrated quiz Book- 


let. Barrels of Fun for everyone; Valuable 
RI for correct answers This Booklet 
absolutely FREE! Send today. Approvals! Ad- 
dress:—Stamp Quiz. Box 694, Calais, Maine 


MY NAME?” Fasci- 





2 New U.S. Issues 


On February 28 the U. S. Post 
Office Department will issue a 3-cent 
stamp honoring the 125th anniversary 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
The B & O, chartered on February 28, 
1827, was the first U. S. railroad to 
carry both passengers and freight. 
Workers started building the B & O 
in 1828. 

The first line, about 14 miles long, 
connected Baltimore and _ Ellicott’s 
Mills, Maryland, A horse-drawn wooden 
car, called the Pioneer Car, made the 
first run in May, 1830. Later in the 
vear the B & O experimented with the 
Tom Thumb, the first locomo- 
tive built in the U. S. 

The stamp shows the Pioneer Car, 
the Tom Thumb, and a modern Diesel 
locomotive. For first-day covers of the 
stamp, send self-addressed envelopes 
to the Postmaster, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. You may ask for as many as 10 
first-day covers. Be sure to send a 
money order to cover the cost. 

On March 4 a 3-cent stamp will be 
issued at Chicago, Illinois, to com- 
memorate the 50th year since the found- 
ing of the American Automobile As- 
sociation. Th: AAA is an organization 
of about 3,500,000 U. motorists. It 
provides insurance policies, route serv- 
ices, and emergency repairs for its 
members. It also works to cut down 
traffic accidents and has set up school 
safety patrol programs in every state. 

The AAA stamp shows a school traffic 
monitor holding back two girls at a 
street crossing. It also shows a 
less carriage” and a modern car. 


steam 


“horse- 
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B's THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD CHART 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION || 
SO™ANNIVERSARY | 


The | B & O and AAA commemoratives. 








What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accep! stamp advertisements 
enly from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an 
carefully before sending money for stomps. fx 
edvertisement mentions the word ‘approvals,’ 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any Fan 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these 
“approval” stamps hes a price clearly marked. If 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you do not intend to buy any of the 
“approval” stamps return them , being 
careful to write your name and address in noggin 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do ail in in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
wactices. Any reader who considers thet he has 
nm deceived as a result of his response to an 
advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged to 
appeal to the Executive Editor, —— - 
zines, 351 Fourth Ave.. New York 10, N. Y 


$22.50 CATALOZ, vE 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Rayman pian offers free col- 
’ collection 

$22 50. plus Scott's : ‘ 

tional Stamp Album and many - 

other big premiums, with ap- SS 

provals. Write today. 3¢ postage — RA) 


RAYMAX, 70AA Nassua St., New York 38, N.Y. 





500 STAMPS on. 10° 


INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
wat Topar! 


THIS MAMMOTH VALU 
UP TO 25<! ALSO APPROVALS. 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 75, New York 


Unused Commemorative Stamp Collection! 
Beautiful, strange, Pictorials, Airmails and 
Sets from faraway lands. All unused stamps 
Only 3¢ with colorful approvals 

SUNLITE, Box 1259-J, Grand Central Ste., N.Y. 17 


FREE STAMP ZOO! 


and other fierce jungle 
E with equally thrill- 


leopard, rhinoceros 
stamp z00 8 ~! _ 

n-packed apy 
NIAGARA ‘STAMP COMPANY 
103 Queensway « Niagara-on-the-Lake, Canadiguyy 
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Free: Mint British Colonies, from Brunel, 

* Nauru, Dominica, Ascensions, Solomon 

: Islands, Caymans, Tonga, Gilbert Ellice, Pitcairns 
=faee with vty eee + 


12 all Different 
|c ERMANY 1 ie 
Zeupelines, Semipostals 


i. Page High Values, 
te te new customers. 
Jomestown Stamp Co. Dept. 510, Jamestown, N. Y 


1 EGYPT 5- 


ALL DIFFERENT 
Bohemia Stamp Service, Box $1, Bohemia, N. Y. 


o Approval Applicants 
CANADIAN COLLECTION poppe, 
cludes earl Victorian eoute Jubilee 
ssues—High Values 
Bpecial Issue Newfoundla 


ete., nether with large 





feed 


5e m4 eo. 
Dept Toronto, 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP } 


A rea) curiosity!.A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
ull page in your album. Retails for 50e, Given 
approval service applicants sending 3c postage. 
All diff.. 500. $1. 1000, $2 

TATHAM STAMP co.., Springheld 92, Mass. 


DIFF. RUSSIA ~10¢ 


rere SOVIET RUSSIA collection 
excitin « colorful stamps—on}y 

100 Bargain lis approvals included 
ED 8. “sal HIRE 

New York 16, N. Y. 


EMPIRE STAMP” ‘60. 


Bex 44, Times Square Station 
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Unromantic Thought 


She sat on the bridge in the moonlight 
And tickled his face with her toes, 

For she was just a mosquito. 

And the bridge was the bridge of his 


nose. 
Canadian High News 


Vocabulary Pays Off 


A young army recruit, appalled at 
the great contrast between barracks life 
and his comfortable, cultured home life 
as the son of a Harvard professor, was 
feeling a little homesick. He wandered 
behind the barracks and slumped down 
on the steps to think. In a moment the 
top sergeant came around the corner 
and barked, “What are you doing 
here?” 

The boy leaped to his feet. “I'm—er— 
procrastinating, sir.” 

The sergeant looked dubious, then 
said, “Well, O.K., just so you keep 


busy.” 
Classmate 


Insulated 


As the train pulled into the station, 
the porter knocked on a compartment 
door. 

“Chicago,” he announced. “Shall I 
brush you off, madam?” 

“Certainly not,” she replied icily, 
“Tll get off in the usual way.” 


Logic 

Mr. Thorsen walked into a barber 
shop during school hours and saw Joe 
getting a hair cut. 

“Hmmmmmmm, getting your hair 
cut on school hours, eh?” Mr. Thorsen 
isked 

Well, it grew on school time,” was 
] " ’s reply. 

Well, not all of it,” said Mr. Thorsen. 


I'm not getting all of it cut.” 
The Amador 


What Manners! 


Willy: “Is your new hunting horse 
vell behaved?” 

Billy: “He certainly is. He has such 
good manners that when he comes to a 


tence he stops and lets me go over first.” 
The Biddy 


Grandma Knows Best 


Nancy: “Grandma, what kind of a 
husband would you advise me to get?” 
Grandma: “My advice to you is leave 
ill husbands alone and get yourself a 


single man.” 
The Spartanews 


HURRY! CONTEST CLOSING FEB. 15, 1952 


231 PRIZES 
FOR WINNERS 


ENTER NOW 
PLANTERS PEANUTS 
LIMERICK 


























FinD 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 
A pretty young lady named Kay 
Was listless and tired all day 
But once with a sigh 
She gave Planters a try 


Example 


MR. PEANUT 
SAYS, MAIL YOUR 
ENTRY EARLY”, 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 

1. Anyone under the age of twenty may compete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on ao sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 








tions — two ened 
ve Planters Peanuts. 
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new Par ker 





It’s precision-built 

by the makers of world- 
famous New Parker “51”. 

Offers the smart style . . . smart 
features . . . of pens selling at 
twice the price. 


It’s the low-cost pen that will never let you down! No scratch- 
ing! No skips! No blots! 

New “21” has the smooth-gliding Octanium point...a 
patented ink control . . . new fast-action filler. The ink supply 
is visible... and you get real protection against leaking. 

Ask your favorite pen dealer now to show you the New 
Parker “*21"°—the most popular $5.00 pen. It’s the “what's 
new in school.” Lustraloy cap. Choice of points. Colors: 
blue, green, red, black. Set—pen with matching pencil— 
$8.75. You'll do better this time by buying a New Parker “21°! 
NOTE: Prices subject to F. E. Tax. 


And— when it’s time to hint for a gift— 
hint for the finest of all: New Parker “51”. 


New Parker “51” and “21” Pens “write dry” 
with Superchrome Ink. No blotters needed! 
(They also use any fountain pen ink.) 


Copr. 1952 by The Porker Pen Compony 


“Stops for filling are few 
and far between. It’s like 
my new ‘21° Pen.”’ 


“You've gota grip 
like that new ‘21’ 
clip!"’ 


mS 


“He's got such a smooth line!l”’ 


“For a smooth line, I'll 
take the new ‘21' any day.” 





“He's as easy to see 
through as the 21's 
Pli-glass reservoir."’ 





By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn College, N. Y. 


I Suceumb to T 


He sat, he saw, was conquered 


family, 


O THE 


and 


amazement of my 
their 
have recently been doing a great deal 
f looking at television programs. The 
were furnished 
provoked by 


sometimes to distress, I 


means and the motive 
by a friend as a challenge, 
1 remark of mine concerning the poor 
quality of TV transmissions and _pro- 
Having had a good 
I am now constrained to eat some 


grams in general 
look 


WOT ds 
Quality of Transmission 


The using is 
comparable in age and type to the re- 
sometimes offered 


receiver I have been 


onditioned models 
for less than $75 by dealers who have 
iccepted them as trade-ins on newer 
receivers. But even with this equipment 
some of the 


from all seven television 


I have been able to see 
transmissions 
stations in this area 

Picture quality at best is like a “soft” 
reproduction of the scratchboard draw- 
advertise- 
horizontal 
irving thickness. The whites are not 
blacks not quite black, but 
the scale of gravs is long enough td give 


ng you see n newspaper 


nents made up of lines of 


quite white 
modeling of 
Out- 
lines are not really sharp, but print is 
iT gible Pictures of the best quality can 


satisfactory shading and 


faces and other rounded objects 


“ . 
e viewed from short distances without 
annovance 


} 


strain o1 
Poor show a variety of de- 
fects. Some of them look like photo 
graphic prints made on a grade of paper 
that is , contrastv.” The 
ile of short and there 
little no detail in the 
This is especially noticeable 


pictures 


too hard or 


@ravs 1S very 
shading ind 
shadows 
in the transmission of 


ns, where the pl »blems of reproduc- 


motion picture 
flr 
ig a reproduction come up just as they 

o in photographing a photograph. The 
difference between a live pickup and a 
film pickup is like the difference be- 
tween a studio-made movie and a news- 
reel 

Other kinds of poor picture quality 
may be blamed on inadequacies of your 
receiver or its location, incorrect tuning 
and adjustment of the control knobs, 
interference trom other transmitters or 
other devices which incidentally radi- 
ate electromagnetic energy, and the 
various natural phenomena summed up 
in the word “conditions.” “Noise” makes 
whole look as if it were 


the picture 


made up of dancing grains of sand 
“Snow” covers the picture with drifting 
flakes. “Ghosts” are overlapping double 
images. 

Poor pictures may seem more nearly 
satisfactory if they 
greater distance. When th y 
less, you may expect to experience the 
same feeling of frustration that 
have when you have mislaid 
glasses and the whole world 
blurred and distorted. 

Viewing distances in the classroom 
have been studied at South Shore High 
School in Chicago by Philip Lewis. He 
finds great individual differences in the 
nearest and farthest distances regarded 
as satisfactory. Computation based on 
his data shows that about ten to 15 
times the screen width is neither 
near nor too far for viewing 


are viewed from a 
are hope 


you 
your 


looks 


too 


Programs Vary Also 


We should not expect to get a good 
program every time we turn on the re- 
ceiver any more than we should expect 
to get a book by 
blindfolded from a lending library shelf. 
Like books, plays, ete., T\ 


good picking one 


programs 


Students at Chicago's South Shore H. S. check best dist 


are inspiring, informative, thrilling, en- 
tertaining, time-wasting, silly, stupid, 
and downright offensive. 

I have watched all 
course of my recent intensive explora- 


kinds in the 


tion. From now on the on-off switch on 
my receiver will be used for both its 
functions. But I will try not to 
such programs as the Johns Hopkins 
“Science Review,” Ed Murrow’s “See It 
Now,” and the rest of the dependably 
good five per cent. [For recommended 
TV and programs Feb. 6 
Practical English, page 14.] 


miss 


radio see 


Educational TV 


When the FCC resumes issuing li 
censes for new television stations, some 
will undoubtedly go to educational in 
stitutions and systems. In the meantime 
let me suggest that all of us get ac- 
quainted with the resources that are 
now available so that we can make the 
best use of what will become available 
in the future. Television is not all bad 
and not all good, but it is here to stay 

Tell what want to know 
about TV receivers and other equip 
ment, and I will try to find out for you 


me you 


es for | 





g at TV. 
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Reading by Air 


ANY thousands of words decry 

the evil effec ts ot the mass com 
munication media on reading. It’s good 
to be able to report some high marks 
Here are five 


stimulation pro 


on the credit side current 


ventures in reading 


grams via radio, television, and records. ° 


Carnival of Books 


Some years ago Ruth Harshaw, then 
associated with Marshall Field’s depart- 
in Chicago, dreamed up a 


ment store 


By NANCY FAULKNER 


How radio, TV, records “plug” books 


book program in which she brought 
together week micro- 
phone an author of a children’s book, 
a storyteller who told part of the story, 
group of from the 
Chicago schools who discussed it. The 


each before a 


and a youngsters 
boys and girls who listened to these 
stimulated to read 


checl 


showed 


programs were 


careful school 
and Now 
aired on Saturday mornings over NBC, 


Carnival of Books may be heard widely. 


further, as with 


public librarians 


Education supt. Herold C. Hunt, Chicago, congratulates Elizabeth Marshall, 


WecCall’s selection 


magazine 


for “Woman 


of the Year.” Award recognizes 


growth of educational radio and TY and Miss Marshall's contributions. She 
is asst. dir. of radio and television for Chicago’s public schools and chairman 


of the very 


active Hlinois P-TA radio committee. At right is George Jennings, 


who directs the Chicago Board of Education’s extensive use of radio and TV. 





More About TV 


Representatives from 
meeting in St. 
Louis Jan. 7, laid the 
groundwork for a 
national educational tele 


19 states 


vision network. St. Louis 
Raymond 
Probst of 
co-chairmen to 


Wittcoff heads 


Committee on 


manutacturer 
H. Wittcoft ind 
Chicago named 
push the program. Mr 
the St. Louis Mayors 
Educational Television 


Geor ve 


were 


s 
In New York City, Lewis A Wilson, 
State Commissioner of Education, des 
cribed plans for a state network of 11 
TV stations capable of reaching “97 
living in the 


per cent of the people 


state.” 
. 
Broadcastings “big _ brass’ last 
summer passed the word to be kind 
Results 


program 


to educators. appear in the 
monitoring 


Dallas 


second report of 


by 35 researchers directed by 


W. Smythe for Natl. Assn. of Educa- 
tion Broadcasters. Education programs 
are up from one a year ago to 13 
Drama now takes two-fifths of TV\ 
time; proportion devoted to crime rose 
from 10 to 14.8 per cent 
. 

added _ to 
“Chan 


Columnist John Crosby 
our warning on educational T\ 
nels in worth a lot 
of money. A channel in Chicago now 
tentatively set education is 
probably worth $10,000,000. 
The hucksters are not going to let such 
valuable real estate slip away 
them easily and the educators had best 
realize there will be constant pressure 
from commercial interests to relinquish 
these channels if they are unused... . 
If they [educators] don’t grab the 
opportunity there won't be a 
second chance.” 


large cities are 


aside for 


about 


from 


now, 


. 
For scripts and other services write 
to National Scholastic Radio Guild 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. 


Teen Age Books Reviewed 

Another approach to increasing read- 
ing interest from Broadcast 
Music Inc., in what it headlines as a 
ignorance.” Its 


comes 


“conspiracy against 
Teen Age Book Parade is a series of 
13 complete 15-minute scripts. In each 
script an outstanding newspaper book 
reviewer tells about the book he thinks 
most appealing to teen-agers. Scripts 
are made available to local radio sta- 
tions on request. More than 200 such 
stations are carrying the series. Among 
the books reviewed are America Before 
Columbus, Kon-Tiki, Jackie Robinson, 
The Red Badge of Courage, Treasure 
Island, The Story of Mankind. Ask 


your local station manager. 


Board of Education Book Reviews 

In New York City the Board of 
Education Station WNYE_ conducts 
effective book reviews on both 
and television. A recent television show 
on Washington Irving used a film clip 


radio 


and 
from 


of Irving's home at Tarrytown 


figurines characters 


his books. Also a student panel. 


representing 
Televenture Tales 

Across the country, in Seattle, Wash., 
television station KING-TV, in coopera- 
tion with the Children’s Book Council, 
presents a television series, designed 
and produced by Chandler Records, 
called Televenture Tales. Programs are 
viewed for a half hour each Saturday 
morning. Results in demand for books 
caused even the most hopeful librarians 
and teachers to raise pleased eyebrows. 
Within a week after one of the early 
shows in the series, not one book by 
the featured author was left on any 
library shelf in Seattle or King County. 


Landmark Series 

The fifth project has just been an- 
nounced. It is to be a series of records 
based on the Random House “Land- 
mark” books. It’s too early to report 
the effect of these records on reading 
habits. But the indications (from such 
current recorded series as Books Bring 
Adventure) are that it, too, will send 
more and more youngsters to libraries 
We'd like to know 
what you are doing or what other 
groups in your community are doing 
radio and and_ books. 
send us radio or 
books, or 
that you 


and bookstores. 


with television 


Please word of any 


television show based on 
leading to reading activity 
know of. 


also “Young Book Reviewers 
Teacher, Feb 7 1951. 


*See 
Scholastic 





Why Students Learn Fast. Lelou 


with Educationally Superior 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


Anton J. Carlson, Ph. D., University Learning is made fascinating when 
of py ye famed physiologist EBFilms are used in your classrooms. 
and an collaborator, as he 246: 
ANDREW JACKSON appears in © enone om the ation Difficult subjects become uncerstandable— 
' picture Digestion of Foods. stimulating. Students learn up to 35% 
more in the same length of time. 


They remember up to 55% longer. 


Made by educators—for educators. 


The reason? Teachers and students respond 
instinctively to educationally superior films. 
Every EBFilm is produced under the close 
supervision of outstanding authorities in sub- 
ject matter, and in audio-visual presentation. 
The result is films with greater educational 
power. 

In addition, teachers find that EBFilms tie 
in more accurately with their textbook 
courses of study and study plans. For EBFilms 
offer not just a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films to suit every grade and 
to tie in with related courses, 

Plan now to let this great educational tool 
do more for you teachers and students. Ask 
your EBFilms representative to help you plan 
a successful audio-visual program—with 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


Have You Seen These Recently Released EBFilms? 


Susan B. Anthony Abraham Lincoln Alcoholism 

Drug Addiction 

Safety on the Street 
World Trade for 
Horace Mann Insurance Against Better Living 
Booker T. Washington Fire Losses New Tools for Learning 


Andrew Carnegie Life Along the 
Eli Whitney Waterways 


@ SEND FOR THE NEW FREE 
1951-52 EBFILMS CATALOGUE +. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Dept.12 Wilmette, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free of 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA [RR 
FILMS INC. i ae 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS School 


New York + Chicago + Boston + Atlanta + Dallas 
City Zone State — 


Pasadena + Birmingham, Mich. + Portland, Ore. 


ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





* 
it’s for 
truly professional quality in your 
educational recording work 





* e * 

For more than 12 years, Audiodiscs have consist- 
ently set the standards for the finest professional performance in instanta- 
neous and master disc recording—making them first choice with professional 
recordists from coast to coast. 


> 
Now, wherever professional quality magnetic re- 
cordings are made, the trend is to Audiotape — made by audio engineers, 
for audio engineers. That’s because Audiotape has unequalled uniformity 
of output, provides maximum output with min- 
imum distortion, gives extra footage on stand- 
ard reels, and is guaranteed splice free in both 
1250 and 2500 ft. sizes, plastic base. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MAGNETIC RECORDING 


This completely new and up-to-the-minute technical 
manual contains 50 pages of valuable information 
on basic magnetic principles and tape performance. 
A request on your business letterhead will bring 
you a free copy by return mail. 


AUDIO RECORD 


A free monthly publication containing articles of 
timely interest on all phases of tape and disc 
recording. A post card or letter will add your name 
to our mailing list, without cost or obligation. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. — 


444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N.¥ 





Sound 


Advice 


School Building Design 


Discussion of buildings and equipment 
for audio-visual education at the Atlantic 
City meeting last February of the De part- 
ment of Audio-Visual Education was fol- 
lowed by a conference at New York Uni- 
versity in November, and will be followed 
up at the Boston DAVI meeting this 
month, Participants at the NYU confer- 
ence agreed that they must (1) start re- 
search to establish performance standards 
for audio-visual materials and equipment 
(2) find out how te spread the informa- 
tion now availabk on darke ning of rooms, 
ventilation, acoustics, storage space and 
preview rooms; (3) start a three-year study 
on improving buildings and equipment; 
4) insist that classroom teachers be con- 
sulted when new buildings are planned 
(5) set up a clearing house for the collec- 
tion and publication of information; (6) 
find a way to finance the whole project. 


Shackles 


Connecticut's State Board of Education 
recently surveyed hindrances to audio-vis- 
ual education. In the opinion of school ad- 
ministrators, the principal obstacles in au- 
dio-visual programs are: (1) inadequate 
budgets; (2) difficulty of getting materials 
and equipment at the time when they can 
be used to best advantage; (3) lack of 
material correlated directly with the cur- 
riculum. Least important are complaints 
that setting up equipment and getting 
ready for a showing is too much bother, 
and that the equipment is too complicated 
for the teachers to learn how to use it. 
Teacher inertia in adopting new methods 
and lack of basic training in the use of 
audio-visual materials fall in between. 


Designed for school needs, the New- 
omb Model TR-16AM is a 10-watt, port- 
ible, three-speed record and transcription 
player with variable speed control, espe- 
ially suited for Music and danc e instruc- 
tion. Individual bass and treble tone con- 
trols, 12” speaker, GE pickup. Variable 
speed motor enables you to change tempo 
or to match the pitch of recorded music 
to that of your own instruments. (New- 
comb Audio Products Co., 6824 Lexington 
Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif 


Suitable for use with 19”, 20”, and 24” 
picture tubes are three newest Tech- 
Master television chassis Having no 
cabinets, these receivers are intended for 
installations of your own design. One has 
provision for FM reception. They differ 
in audio circuits and loudspeaker size 
Available through radio jobbers, custom 
IV installers, and music dealers. 


New GoldE projectors, slide files, and 
other units will be equipped with handles 
mounted diagonally. Less likely to bump 
against your legs. —W. J. T. 





Joe College on Film 


ii won't be long before your seniors 
will be thinking about post-gradua- 
tion plans. Should I go to college? 
What is college like? Which college 
shall I choose? Many films by colleges 
ind universities about their own facili 
ties and activities can help answer such 
questions. These films can also help 
ither grade levels with early planning 


for the 
Among films 


future 

particularly good for a 
ollege education 
International Film 
Foundation, from \MeGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 West 42nd 
St.. New York 18: Bridge to the Future 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Wor 
cester 2, Mass.; My First Week at 
Dartmouth—Dartmouth College Films, 
Hanover, N. H Toward To- 
morrou University 15 
Prince St., R N. Y. Postmark 
East Lansng, new color film on 
Michigan State College Jam 
Handy Oiganization trom 
colleg yw fam Hanay Detroit 11, 
Mich 

Others usetul to 
students ire€ 

So This is WSC 
College Audio-Visual 
Wash 

Bryn Mawr—Bry 
*t Public Re t 

Education 
York, from Harmon Foundation 
Nassau St., New York, N. Y 

The Product —Colorado 
Boulder, Colo 

Technology at Mid-century 
setts Institute of Te 

in Film ( ] 
Pa 

University f 
Spirit Universit 
29, Ky 

Design for Tomorrou 
College, from Associ 
45th St., New York, N. Y. 

4 University in Modern Times 
sity of Calitornia, Berke ley 4, Calif. 
Heritage in Old Miss 

niversity, Miss. 
ieate Colgate 


general picture yf 


ire: Princeton Story 


Century 





Rocheste: 


whester 5 


' 
made by 


equest 


you and your 
Wash 


Center, 


ngton State 
Pullman, 


n Mawr College, Office 

Bryn Mawr, Pa 
tv Colk ge of New 
140 


Vii—( 


University, 


Massachu- 
from Ameri- 
329 Vine St., Philadelphia, 


hnology; 


Kentucky \ 
Kentucky 


Place, A 


y ot Lexington 


Spriagtield | 
35 West 


ition Films, 
Univer- 
University 


University, | 


Looks to the 
Florida, Gainesville, 


University of Florida 
Future—University of 
Fla 

Futures Unlimited—Texas Technological | 
College, Extension Service, Lubbock, Tex. 

Education for Living—Syracuse Univer- 

ty, Svracuse, N. Y 

See also EFLA Service Supplement, Vol. 
VII, No. 4, “Motion Picture and Filmstrip 
Productions by American Educational In- | 
stitutions (60 cents) 

If vou are interested in using films of 
this type, it’s a good idea to book them 
promptly. Prints are scarce. Bookings | 
will be hard to get later in the spring. | 


VISUALLY YOURS 


Mid-year is a good time to catch up 
on new movies. British Information Ser 
vices (30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y.) recently released Hou 
Britain Votes (18 min.). Made as a 
timely item for Britain’s general elec 
tion, it’s excellent for any time. Begin- 
ning with a brief resume of the party 
system and major parties, the film then 


By 
VERA M. FALCONER 


shows entire process through to open 
ing of new Parliament 

Also from BIS: Love of Books (10 
min.)—great bookmaking as an art: 
designing of new type faces, book 
design, bindings, illustration. Of in 
terest to art, journalism, TAB Clubs. 


Is your school overlooking one 
of its most valuable resources? 


Hundreds of schools are providing improved services today by utilizing 
educational programs originating from more than 100 school-owned FM 
and AM stations and special state-wide school-of-the-air hook-ups . . . by 
integrating news and current events broadcasts into the course of instruc- 


tion . 


. . by organizing civilian defense training and air raid warning systems 


around classroom listening. Day-in and day-out, in countless ways, radio is 
proving itself one of the school’s most effective, least expensive resources. 


FREE! 24-page book on practical radio utilization. Write today. 


The one and only radio receiver engineered to meet the 

special electrical and accoustical requirements for effec- 
tive classroom radio listening — the Freed-Eisemann EDUCATOR. 12 tubes, 
with special circuits for FM and AM reception, provide maximum sensitivity 
to bring in weak and distant stations clearly. Extended-range speaker over- 
comes accoustic deficiencies of the ordinary classroom, provides effortless 
listening for all pupils. Undistorted 5 watt output sufficient for auditorium 
use. Cathode ray tube for simple tuning. Rugged cabinet covered in scuff- 
proof fabricoid will stand up under the harshest treatment. Built-in antennas, 
phonograph connection. Specified as official classroom equipment in New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Cleveland and scores of other school sys- 
tems. Freed Radio Corporation, 200 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Ask your audio- 
visual dealer for 
a demonstration. 


EDUCATOR 





e Square dancing i 


e Folk dancing 
@ Typing 
* Music 
e Speech 
e Lower 9 





you are vitally interested in 


TEMPO CONTROL 


as it applies in your daily teaching 


Now, you can control 
the Tempo and the Beat of all 
your records, with the new 


the Phonograph 
that was 
specifically 
designed for 
TEACHING 
WITH 
RHYTHM 


Model RP-43VC 
$269.95 


The eer ET n addition to playing all your 
333, 45 and ecords at their normal speeds 
is the only pe Had ph available that allows you to 
play any record at any speed which best meets the 
exact requirements of teacher and pupil! 

The RHYTHMASTER is self-contained, 
high-fidelity, portable ph, designed for 
use indoors and outdoors... accommodating groups 
up to 1000 persons. It is a y iple-duty instrument, 
serving as Phonograph System and Radio 
Receiver, (used with your iM or FM tuner 
Powerful amplifier and speaker afford undistorted 
reproduction of you r voice at any 
volume. With microph y n, the instructor 
can superimpose his or her voice over the selec- 
tion being played, and supplement the record 
with personal comments and instructions. 


The Makar 4 $ a sound investment. 
built to REK-O-KUT'S precise standards an 
pared uni interrupted y, day-in and day-out, without 
maintenance or breakdown 

Write for free illustrated brochure, which describes 
in detail, the complete line of REK-O-KUT Audio Equip- 
ment and its application in the Educational Field 


REK-O-KUT CO. 


a complete 


phonog 
pnonog 


it is 


29 Queens Blvd_, Long Island City, N.Y. 








Festival in London (10 min., color)— 
many views of Festival 
attending, major emphasis on 
Magic Canvas (11 min., 
perimental film with movement of ab- 
stract and conventionalized forms 
developing from an abstract painting. 
Delightful score. 

If your community 
program, use warm and human V for 
Volunteers, produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada in cooperation 
with the Junior League 
tion Films, 35 West 
York, N. Y.). Told in 
film exactly typical 
volunteer organization what it 
accomplishes, what the participants and 
community 


crowds 
fun. 
color )—an ex- 


and 


has a volunteer 


Associa- 
New 
form, the 


(from 
45th St., 
story 
shows how a 
works 


gain from it. 


New Filmstrips 


Catching up on the many new film 
takes 

Family Gardening Series 
color, 33 to 63 frs.; Impco, Inc 
Boulevard, New Milford, N. J]. 


a new approach to lively 


strips longer 
SIX Strips, 
1050 
otters 
discussion 
Each cartoon strip outlines gardening 
procedures, showing a family of five In 
dians happily working together. Treat 
ment permits expanded discussion of 
fun of working, 
cooperation, conservation, 
Titles: Soil Preparation; Planting and 
Growing; Harvesting and Using; Pre- 
serving and Storing; Special Gardening 
Problems; What Is Family Gardening? 
Current Affairs Films (18 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y.) in collabora- 
with Wayne University 
strips: 
growth of 


family living and 


citizenship 


releases 
and Work 
womens participa 
political lite. 
Should result 
Mass Production (35 


tion 
three new 

38 trs. 
tion in 
Arguments pro and con 
in lively 


Women 


economic and 
debates. 
frs.)—chief factors and basic principles 
of mass production. Good for econom 
ics. Factual, not as stimulating as above 
Points the 
good overview of methods and impor 
tunce of 
For 
guidance 
S.V.E 
( hicago 14 
Presidents 
each Briet 


events 


Research Way 35 trs 


industrial research in lite to 


day economics, science, especially 


1345 Diversey 
ofters Great 


color strips, 27-31. trs 


Parkway 
American 
five 
biographical data major 
Good tactual 
at times static 
Ge orge 
Andreu 
Theodore 


and contributions 
outlines; pictorial content 
Includes 
Washington, 
Jackson 
Roosevelt 
McGraw-Hill’s (Text-Film Dept. Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. ¥ Business Eti- 
quette Series (six strips, correlated with 
Carney’s Etiquette in Business) is splen- 


strip each on 
Thomas Jefferson 
Abraham Lincoln 


one 


new 


did for business education courses and 


vocational guidance. Principles clearly 


presented in understandable terms. An 





ras? aes 


a 


Naiiiricide 


an ne 


FILM SEPARATOR RACK 


ideal for Schoo! 
Film Libraries. Seven 
tiers of Separator 
Rack holds 250-400 
feet iémm reels 
Many models to 
choose from 


Ayres 


For complete Film 
Equipment 

Film Cabinets, Re- 
winds, Splicers, Pro- 
jection Tables, Edit- 
ing Aids, Reels-cans 


Send for FREE 


Illustrated Catalog 


PROOUCT 
330 W, 42nd St., Mew 








OIL FOR 
ALADDIN’S LAMP 


This is a movie about miracles 


the miracles which petro- 
leum has wrought in our 
lives. It tells the dramatic story 
of the modern petroleum lab- 
oratory and the 1200 different 
oil products which have 
sprung from it for our con- 
comfort and safety. 

The film is 16 mm. sound, 
and available free of charge 


venience, 

















THREE RECENT and 
OUTSTANDING... 


olay, 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PRODUCTION 


CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 


A three act comedy, 9 men, 7 
women, | interior set. From the 
book by Fronk B. Gilbreth, Jr. 
and Ernestine Gilbreth Corey. 


Price 85 cents per copy. Royalty, $35.00 





OUR MISS BROOKS 


A three act comedy, 12 women, 

5 men, | interior set. From the 

original moterial by R. J. Mann 
Price 85 cents per copy. Royalty, $35.00 


MEET CORLISS ARCHER . 


A three act comedy, 8 women 
4 men, 1 interior set. From the 
book by F. Hugh Herbert 

Price 85 cents per copy. Royalty, $35.00 


GIVE A NATIONALLY FAMOUS 


| all too briefly its history from 





PLAY AT YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1706 SOUTH PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 16, ILL. | 











_ Your New Teaching Kit 


On Motor-Vehicle 
Transportation 


You can now obtain the new 
edition of “Contribution of Mo- 
tor Vehicles to Industry, Farm, 
and Home.” Latest statistics on 
growth of the industry, pro- 
duction, job opportunities, and 
services. Teaching aid for social 
studies (secondary level) ... 
citizenship, problems of demo- 
cracy, guidance, vocational, and 
other courses. FREE for the 
asking. 
The complete kit contains 48-page 
manual, 6 wall charts (22” x 34”), Class- 
room Guide id 3 notebook-size leaf- 
I 1) “Contribution of 
story of the industry 
and Profits,” need for 
r n S. A. economy: (3) “Thev 
Succeeded So Can You,” vocational 
reading 


Order fresh supply of free leaflets to 
distribute to your students each semester 


Bureau of Educational Services, a de- 
partment of The Byron G. Moon Co., 
Inc., 401 Broadway, N. Y. 13, N. Y 


Leoflets: (1). (2) (3) 
(Name—Please Print) : 


Address) 














| aggressives, 


27-T 


gled for high school students. Titles: 


Why Etiquette in Business?; Finding | 
the Right Job for You; New Employees | 


and Fellow Workers; Your New Job; 
Selling Yourself to an Employer; You 
Want to Look Right (32-45 fr. each). 
Concerned with office jobs, but prin- 
ciples apply to any type of work. 


You know Life’s color strips, but | 


have you used their new  black-and- 
white ones? (Life Filmstrips, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.) Avail- 
able monthly on subscription basis or 
individually. First three on international 
affairs bring current material to your 
social studies classes. South Africa and 
Its Problems (58 frs.), good over-all 
picture. The African racial prejudice 
problem, presented fairly and sternly, 


is treated as an integral part of the | 


country’s scene. Korea (81 frs.) reviews 
2333 B.C, 
to 1951 A.D. Early periods very sketchy; 
later years covered more fully. Con- 
siderable about country and people. 


Useful though overburdened. The New | 


Indonesia (63 frs.) describes acquisi- 
tion of independence. Then shows many 


| aspects of continuing traditions, blend- 


ing of cultures, a little bit of the social 
and economic problems today. Charm- 
ing, but with emphasis on the 
rather than the “new.” 

Young America Films (18 East 41st 
St., New York 17, N. Y.) offers two 


(six, color, about 40 frs. each) meas- 


| ures up to that company’s award-win- 
| ning “Children of Early America.” Each 


strip tells of a child in a different Latin 
American country, incorporating con- 
siderable data about the country. For 
upper elementary and junior high social 
studies. Titles: Chico Learns to Read 
(Brazil); Fiesta Day (Mexico); Jose 
Harvests Bananas (Guatemala); Mar- 


ket Day at Cusco (Peru); Silver-studded | 


Belt (Chile); Vacation on the Pampas 
(Argentina). 
The National Film Board of Canada 


| is releasing (through Stanley Bowmar 
Co., 513 West !66th St., New York 32, | 


N. Y.) a group of new strips. Most 


| charming is Safety in the Streets—with 
Ergo the Cat (53 trs., color). Ergo ac- | 


companies two children to their grand- 
mother’s. Enroute he makes a number 
of errors in street safety and is lectured 
by the children. Designed for lower 
grades, but older students will enjoy it 
too. I also particularly like Once 


ing Wally’s first day at school we see a 
number of others who are not ready for 
school experience — baby-talkers, over- 
disobedients, those 
cannot share, etc. Also explains why 
Wally was ready. Excellent for PTA 


| and for child care classes. Third good | 
| item is Simplified Stage Lighting (31 


frs., color). 


in | 
Wally’s Lifetime (43 frs., color). Dur 


who if 





Take your students to the lands you're 
discussing via Over 110 Different 


SCENIC = “™'rkase"™ 
COLOR SLIDES 


Each set in sparkling 
Ansco color. Every set 
eo complete sequence. 
Each slide fully titled 
MEXICO 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


10 2 x 2 Mounted a 
catalog: 


COLOR SLIDES 
Write today for 
NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE CO. 
Dept. 25 134 W. 32nd St. New York 1, N. Y. 


EGYPT 











JERSEY CITY 
TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE. 


————— 


FILMSTRIPS 


FROM YOUR PRINTS 
INEXPENSIVE — PRACTICAL 
This Educational Institute offers 
filmstrip service now used in Indus 

trial training programs 
Educators and Visual-Aid Depart 
ments for the first time te fo 
full particulars to 

FILM SECTION 
Jersey City Technical Institute 
880 Bergen Ave.. Jersey City 6, N 


16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 


48 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
16 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY FILMS 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS 





To rent or buy, write for catalog. 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Need Money? : 











“old” | 


| new series. Children of Latin America | 


classroom project ? 


HERE'S THE ANSWER — put this 
American Seed Selling Plan to work 
NOW. It’s interesting and easy to sell 
flower and vegetable seeds — and pays 
your group 33-1/3% profit WITHOUT 
ANY RISK OF LOSS. 

SCHOOLS AND PARENT-TEACHERS 
GROUPS make money every year sell- 
ing these large 10c packs of tested seeds. 
Have your teacher send coupon for plan 
and sample packs. 


AMERICAN SEED €O., INC. 
BOX T-27, LANCASTER, PA. 
COUPON - For Teacher's Use Only 


t AMERICAN SEED €O., INC. 
i BOX T-27, LANCASTER, PA. 





Please send plan and sample pack 
of seeds. 


| 
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By MARIE M. HARTMANN, Clinton, lowa 


Circling 


Central 


Ameriea 


LANNING to go anywhere south of 
the no end. | 
enjoy practicing Spanish, taking pic 
really and 
Latin 
innately « 


border delights me 


tures of beautiful scenery 


meeting Americans, who are so 


muirteous and have such 
charming customs and dress 

flew to Merida, a 
ingly thriving modern city in Yucatan 
Chichen Itza is 80 miles 
citv of elaborately decorated 


temples that have stood for 


First we surpris- 
a silent 
May in 
centuries 

Am mg 
everlasting ruins as El] 
Castillo, contructed in honor of the god 
Kukulcan, the %* the Warriors 
said to have a thousand columns. and 
the Temple 
figies in rattlesnake form 

Will we ever forget El Salvador? We 
San Salvador 
during the national religious holidays 
called Agostinas, when loud 
firecrackers bang What 
we called blockbusters exploded daily 


way 


and will stand for manv more 


them are sucl 


iz mpl 


Tiger with its gigantic ef 


arrived at the capital 
Fiestas 
day and night 


at 5 a.m. in the street below our win 
dow. Each day a different trade 
zation crowned a queen, who rode in a 
float down the 


principal streets. Skvrockets were sent 


rganl- 


beautifully decorated 
up from a patio opposite the plaza On 
lookers ran wildly for safetv when the 
sticks of the rockets began to fall in 
the park. Meanwhile a 
plaved classic il Music 
We imazed at the 
tramework built for 
When the fuse 
at the top be al 
red 


i large 


military band 


flaming 
guild 
four grev owls 

madly; then 
a replica of a gvrated in 
its turn; finalls wheel whirled 
dizzily with flying sparks. 

Auto excursions took us through 
flee plantations to the 
of Izaleo, to deep cool 


were 
the railway 


was lit 


banana and « 
volcano village 
springs, where children swam happily 
to Lake Ilopango, a lovely crater lake 
where we took a launch ride, 
the Coffee Experiment Station 
sored by the U.S. government. One 
afternoon our ended at the 
port of La Libertad, where we swam 
and walked on the 
blackened by vol 
Outstanding 
Salvador 
which we had t 


ind to 


spon- 
program 


in the rough Pacific 
sand of the beach 
canic deposits was the 
drive up San 
the summit of 


view of the crater far 


voleano, from 
rare 


be low 


Travel Photo winner Morris Rosenblum 
snaps two Chichicastenango senoritas. 


best of all. The 


wearied 


Guatemala I liked 
market enchanted me. | never 
of admiring the beautiful textiles with 
artistic designs woven in bright colors 
I spent several hours in the market as 
well as several quetzales, the equivalent 


] 


of our dollars, for skirts, linens, purses 


and textiles 


There Stands the Eiffel Tower! 


It seems incredible, but 
Aurora Airport at Guatemala City is a 
replica of the Eiffel Tower left over 
from the 1890 American World’s Fait 
writer says. The Capitol Building 
IS an Imposing green granite structure 
The great ballroom with its glistening 
marble floor, huge crvstal chandelier, 


close to 


one 


of artistically embroi- 


Hollywood 


and double row 


dered chairs suggests a 
scene in which rovalty is presented. 
We the 


too. In the beginners’ room there were 
two attractive young women teachers 


enjoved American school 


one who spoke Spanish and the other 
who repeated the same words in Eng 
lish. The physical director explained 
how the children had to be taught to 
play. They were accustomed to tiny 
patios and did not know what to do on 
1 large playground with modern play 
equipment. 


The Pan 


Guatemala 


American Highway in 
through breath-tak- 


passes 
some of the 


but as yet 
too breath taking. 


ing scenery, 


curves are rather 


Watch the March 
issue for winners 
of the 1952 Trav- 
el Story Awards! 


TRAVEL STORY 
AWARD 


* San 


Antiqua! What a city of gilded altars 
solid 


Among its 


and silver images it once was! 
famous ruins is 
Monastery 
which covered city blocks 
Its extremely thick walls made us think 


hard labor ol! 


numerous 
Francisco Church and 
once tour 
of the endless hours of 
many poor Indians. We stayed at Hotel 
Alcazar, once a private palace and the 
only building that suffered no damage 
in 1773 when an earthquake destroyed 
practic allv all the city. 

Che Guatemalans are intensely proud 
of Lake Atitlan, Vol- 
canoes garland it and Indian villages 
cling to its shores. One day we took a 
launch ride to the lake village of San- 
tiago with its thatched mud huts and 
winding streets. The people in the mar 
ket place wore such colorful costumes 
with bright tightly 
wrapped skirts, white blouses and halo 
headdresses, and the men with white 

short white 
red sashes, and large straw hats 


and rightly so. 


the women red, 


shirts embroidered trou 
sers 

Lastly we traveled over the treacher 
Chichicaste 
coaster could furnish 


mountain road_ to 
No roller 
more hair-raising experiences than this 
part of the journey. At 


place, where we met another vehicle, 


ous 
nango 
one narrow 
the driver's assistant removed a post in 
the guard rail so that we could pass 
At Chichicastenango men swing cen 
sers of burning copal and pray on the 
steps of the 400-year-old church. The 
men argue aloud with their gods, who 
they feel have not always been fair. A 
woman is not allowed to pray unless 
she is a widow, for then, supposedly 
her husband’s spirit has entered her 
body 

When I start telling of my tours it is 
hard to stop for I have many pleasant 
memories of my National Education 
Association trip—charming people, col- 
orful places—circling Central America. 





Exchange Views) 


Ed. Note: Rose Mary Wilcox, James- 
town (N. Y.) teacher, taught for one 
year in an English school. Her impres- 
sions of the British educational system, 
we felt, are worth passing on to you. 


® Certain things in British schools I 
admire. One Englishman in a discussion 
of our schools expressed it this way: In 
England the aim is to teach children 
how to learn, to arouse a desire for 
knowledge so that they will pursue 
studies all their lives, in the United 
States the aim appears to be to cram 
all knowledge about evervthing into 
children in twelve years because we ex- 
pect most of them to complete their 
education with high school. As a result, 
the briefer syllabus is accompanied by 
a thoroughness in their schools which 
we often lack here. No one there seemed 
perturbed if the entire history of Eng- 
land had not been covered by the time 
the child left school 

Nor do I consider the English edu- 
cational system perfect. I question 
whether they can with fairness separate, 
at age eleven, by means of the tests 
used, the pupils who should go to uni- 
versities from those who should leave 
school at age fifteen. The absence of 
the pupil-teacher friendliness in most 
schools that I visited seemed a loss of 
something valued in our schools. We 
have practices which could probably 
improve their education and they have 
excellent practices which we might 
adopt from them and thereby improve 
our own institutions. 

If I came away with any one gener- 
ality it was this: Perhaps for them in 
their situation their system is best, and 
for us ours is best. In a broad sense our 
aims for education are much alike: To 
prepare the individual to the best of his 
ability for a useful, satisfying life. I 
rather suspect there is more than one 
method to teach that aim. 





Our Own American Dictionary 

Some recent additions, with origins: 

Aincha (from Siamese?) pronounced 
as spelled, meaning “Ain't you?” This 
phrase is what passes for the archaic 
form: “Are you not?” 

Harrya (from the Florida Seminoles). 
A form of greeting meaning: “How are 
you?” 

Hoozher (May have started in Indi- 
ana). Now used when someone asks: 
Hoozher friend?” 

Java (once a geographical place). 
Now used to begin such an important 
question as “Java good time?” 

Gunna (from Norwegian?). Used in- 
stead of “Are you going to?” or “I am 
going to.”—H.F 





awaits YOU in 
SOUTH AFRICA! 


Your Travel Agent will tell you of the 
unspoiled reaches of the magnificent National Parks, where 
countless herds of big game will keep your cameras 
clicking . . | of sparkling Cape Town, Johannesburg, 
Durban, colorful cosmopolitan cities for gaiety and pleasure 

_. of Zululand, Swaziland, treasure lands of the 
primitively exotic, where tribal chants echo through the 
unchanged hills and valleys of ageless Africa . . . of 
mountain and coastal scenery painted with a lavish 
brush . . |, of diamonds, gold and 
the year-round sun! 


Handsome literature is yours for the 
asking at your local Travel Agency, 
or write Dept. F, South African 
Tourist Corporation. 


swith African Tourist 


CORPORATION 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. * Telephone ORegon 9.3676 
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DIFFERENT 
Vacation This Year 


Cruise scenic, sheltered waterways 
to fabulous Alaske. See colorful 
reminders of Gold Rush days... 
in a modern “boomtown” setting. 
Relox in perfect comfort for 12 
wonderful days. Enjoy exciting 
trips ashore, gay companionship, 
dancing, movies, deck gomes. 
Your round-trip fare includes all 
meals and entertainment aboard 
ship . . . cost is surprisingly little. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT TODAY 
Or mail coupon for illustrated folder with 
full information about your Alaska cruise 
en 
Wee hie 


Rs 
PAG ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
279 Room 54. Pier 42 Seottle 4, Wash 


Please send me your new illustrated folder with 


full informotion ascout my vise to A.aska 


Address 
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r Kellogg ¢ 
Healthy youngsters start the day off right with a brand new puffed corn cereal. 


— — , 


oe 


om pany 


The Cereal Story 


Fourth in a series on industry progress 


story in your 


HERES a 


bow! 


romantic 

of breaktast 
back to ancient times 
first 


wild grains between his teeth. It is a 


morning cereal 


and it goes way 


when the caveman crushed the 


fascinating story of the influence of 


grain on history from 15,000 years ago 
eaten raw, through 


when were 


the periods when they 


grains 
were roasted 
and parched, up to their present use 


Improvements and developments 


make 


so appetizing 


which today’s breaktast cereals 


readily available 
since the turn of the 
birth of the breaktast 


a product ot 


and 


have come just 
century. The 
industry is 


cereal truly 


American research, with the variety 


and palatability as we know it today 


largely the result of new machinery 


new food processing techniques, scien 
tific agricultural meth« id freight 
and distribution. 

It was only a tew deca ago that 


first caugiit sight of the 


homemakers 
parade of convenient, quick-cooking ot 
breakiast — ce Their 
development reflects teamworh 


the enterprise of American 


ready-to-eat reals 
between 
farming 
and American industry which creates 
new uses for 

Hot 
favorites—milling of 
in the latter part of th 
The first 
flakes, shreddec 
barley kernels 
names as “Elijah’s Manna 
Early 


agricultural products 
t breakfast 
started 


century 


cereals were the fit 
rolled oats 
19th 
ready-to-eat) cereals — corn 
heat 


Intriguing 


wheat and 


bore SU h 
“Apiteza 
and “Germea.’ experiments in 
the development of wheat flakes were 
carried out on a machine on which the 
inventor's wife used to roll out thin 
doughs. Shredded wheat appeared first 
as a hot shredded cooked whole wheat 
later toasted in biscuit 


cereal, was 


form. 


Since these early ventures, manu- 
facturers have pertected methods that 
them to turn out grains as 
flaked, rolled, 
baked, or 
arrive at 
processing plants, grains are 


cooked flaked, rolled, 


and packaged and 


" 
CLADE 
breakfast cereals 


shredded, putted popped 


ground. From the time they 
the huge 
Wwasiiced dried 
enriched finally 
marketed 

Research of many types backs every 
Scientific 


used in the 


phase of these operations 


agricultural research is 


growing and selection of grains for 


cereals. Rese arch sets the standards for 


methods of handling, processing, and 


Much of the 
due to the 


packaging 
breakfast 
tion research and nutritional standards 


prestige of 
cereals is nutri- 
the industry has set up. 

One 


rains 


writes that 
the world’s 
pre- 
Importance of grains in 


authority 
bulk of 


today 


nutrition 
furnisli the 
supply 


food even as in 


} 
historic days 


the diet as one of our basic foods is 


noted in the Government's list of the 
“Basic Seven, 


stored, and 


whol rain, re- 
breakfast 


are included in food group Six 


where 
CITC hed cereals 
cereal manufacturers  co- 
National Nutrition 
contribution to 
proc- 
cereals their whole grain values 
iron. Other 
cereals are enriched with added vita- 
mins or minerals, or both. 


Le ading 
with the 
Program to 
better 

| 


essed 


operate 
make al 
nutrition by restoring to 


of thiamine, niacin, and 


More research goes on in the large 
test kitchens 
trained 


where 

con- 

new 
products and new uses for the products. 
Research extends to the manufacturing 
Market among 
consumers gives an opportunity to test 


laboratories 
work 
in the development of 


and 
home economists 


stantly 


centers, too research 





new products and packages before they 
are actually available in grocery stores. 
From this type of research the manu- 
facturer learns what the consumer 
thinks of taste, texture, and packaging 
of a new breakfast cereal. 

Here's the story of just one new 
product. The first problem of the com- 
pany which decided to market it was 
the choice of the proper type of grain. 
Extensive market analysis was neces 
sary. How to shape the kernels was 
just one of the problems which _re- 
quired hundreds of consumer tests. 
After deciding to market it in disc form, 
further research proved that another 
shape was more serviceable and more 
acceptable to consumers. 

To market the product in the new 
form, new processing equipment had 
to be designed, tested, and built. While 
this mechanical and market research 
went on, nutrition scientists were at 
work testing the product's food value 
and determining the necessary vitamin 
enrichment that should go into the 
product. Still more research was _re- 
quired to design an attractive and 
sanitary package which would appeal 
to consumers. One new product, re- 
cently introduced, required 14 years 
of such research before it finally found 
its place on grocers’ shelves. 

The story of such careful and authen- 
tic groundwork gives some hint of the 
success of a truly American industry 
that has made an important contribu- 
tion by elevating the living and eating 
standards of people everywhere. 





The 
Drama Spot 


Every drama group will want to see 
Simplified Staging, the new filmstrip 
which presents new ideas and sugges- 
tions as well as a general knowledge 
of most aspects of staging. The 57 
pictures in the strip deal with all 
phases of staging—parts and apparatus 
of the stage, construction of the flat, 
sizing and painting of the flat, pylons, 
collapsible platforms, stairs, doors, ete. 
A “Colored Supplement” of 13 frames 
illustrates the use of color. An excel- 
lent manual, with detailed explana- 
tions for each frame, accompanies the 
strip. Available from National Film 
Board of Canada, 1270 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York City 20. 

In Theatre-in-the-Round (Rinehart, 
$3) author Margo Jones discusses the 
history of this type theatre, the kind 
of techniques it demands, and the 
development of her Theatre ‘50 in 
Dallas (including plays produced). 
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TO EITHER COAST 


‘" We. 
ONE OF CANADAS 10 TOP 
MAPLE LEAF VACATIONS 


Just think, when you travel Canadian National 
across Canada: you can sightsee in “foreign” cities 
— stop over at Minaki, and Jasper Park Lodge — 
see towering Mount Robson (above), monarch 

of the Canadian Rockies — visit the exciting 
West Coast! And you ride in comfort all the way 
on Canadian National's “Continental Limited”. 
Discuss it now with your nearest Canadian 
National Office* or Travel Agent. They are eager 
to help with information, literature, suggestions 
“We'll tell you where and take you there”. 


SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 


Choose from this rich variety. Here are Canada’s 10 Top Maple Leaf Vacations 


1. Across Canada — the Scenic Route history-book places, mountoin lokes, northwoods setting. Wonderful fishing! 
to California or the Pacific Northwest, brilliant autumn colours 8. Ontarie Highlands —!ond of lokes 
to New York or anywhere Eost Down North’’ to and streams; fishing; camping. Fine 
2. Alaska Cruise ten doys, 2,000 ssmnatic teeth vie Winnipeg hotels, resorts 

miles of sheltered coastal sailing e 9. Provinces by the Sea — beaches 
3. British Columbia — Voncouver, © Jasper in the Canadian Rockies — t,4), fishing ports, historic old cities 
Victoria, Prince Rupert. A magnificent — P/ay. relax in mountain grandeur. 10 Romantic French Canada (Gospé 
marine and mountain playground 7. Minaki (Lake of the Woods) — and the Saguenay)— like taking o trip 


| 4. Eastern Cities and Lourentians — swimming, motor-boating, golf in a abroad. 


*Canadian National Railways offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnoti, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Kensos City, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphio, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Son Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, 
Washington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, Montreal, Quebec 








For new life... 
its MAINE 


f the classroom is a bore and the children 
are beginning to tire you, just chalk it up to 
a mid-winter slump and try this happy cure: 
think how good you'll feel next summer in 
Maine. 

Yes, good. From mountains to sea Moine 
is different, with so many gay things to do 
. «sunning and swimming, loke or deep-sea 
fishing, boating, comping 

And so much to enjoy . country fairs, 
art exhibits, square dancing, summer theaters, 
auctions, lobster festivals, hundreds of un- 
usual gift shops, and the friendliness and 
good humor of the people. You'll feel you 
belong in Maine. 

Obey that impulse! Send the coupon... 
now ... for where-to-go, what-to-do, and 
what-to-see . . . for your new life in Maine 

. June through September. 


pen a= 


START PLANNING YOUR 


€ VACATION SERVICE 


main! 
rele, Portland, Moire 


241 Gotewey Ci “ 
Please send my MAINE VACATION PLANNING 


Nome 


VACATION IN MAINE 


Maine Development Commission 


TRAVEL RIGH 


ARE YOU ABOUT 


To RETIRE? 


You may need to retire from 
your profession but you need 
not retire from life, from in- 
terests, from friends of all ages 

The University of Florida of- 
fers courses in many fields for 
people of retirement age. Your 
experience in life meets all ad- 
mission requirements to enroll 
as a student 

Gainesville is a_ friendly 
town, too. Ideal for retirement 
Low-cost living, mild climate, 
cultural activities and sports 

us send you FREE new 
color booklet and full details 
rite Cnamber of Commerce 


Desk 111, 
GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 


THRU 
EUROPE 


52 tours through Europe 
W. Indies 


Advance details on 
Winter Tours, Cruises—Mediterranean 


Package Tours Mexico, California & Alaska 


A conducted Tour in the educationol field 


Origins of New England, College Credit June 23 


ARNOLD TOURS 


When answering ads, say you 
saw it in Scholastic Teacher 


234 Clarendon St 
Boston 16, Mass 


TWA ANNOUNCES LOWEST FARES EVER 
FOR SUMMER TRAVEL-STUDY TOURS 


“Sie. Check the tours listed here 


that interest you: 


Earn full credits on all-expense univer- 
sity-sponsored tours abroad via TWA 


Don't let this once-in-a-lifetime opportunity 
go by in 1952. Spend your summer vacation 
on an exciting, profitable sightseeing and 
study tour abroad. Earn full credit on any 
of 16 four-to-ten-week tours. On your tour, 
arranged by specialists in the educational- 
travel field, in cooperation with TWA, you'll 
travel on luxurious TWA Skyliners. 
price of the tour takes care of all your neces- 
sary expenses, letting you budget yourself in 
advance. Included are TWA’s money-saving 
new tourist fares—the lowest in year-round 
transatlantic history—which make these 


tours extra-attractive this year 
*Effective May |, subject to government approve 
John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director 

TWA Air World Tours: 80 East 42nd St 
New York 17, N.Y 


Please put me on your list to receive detailed informa- 
tion about study tours via TWA indicated above, to be 


sent as soon as available 


Name Position 


Address — a a 
 —— Zone 


OO —— eee! Ee 


TRAVEL TOURS 


‘| European Grand Tour 

European Basic Tour 

Europe with Spain and Portugal 

Europe with Scandinavia 

Europe with British Isles 

Holy Land and Egypt 
at Mediterranean and North Africa 
rhe TRAVEL-CAMPUS STUDY 
Europe: Music-Art-Theatre Tour 
Europe and Study at Fribourg 
Europe and Study at Geneva 
Europe and Study ot Oxford 
Europe and Study at Dublin 
Europe end Study in Spain 
Europe and Study in Germany 





STUDY WHILE TRAVELING 
|_| Flying Seminar (Europe) 
| Catholic Study Tour (Europe) 
Across the US. and overseas... 
you can depend on 


— WA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 








Bonaro Overstreet’s Understanding 
Fear in Ourselves and Others (Harper, 
$3). Mrs. Overstreet explains fears 
from emotional insecurity, fears that 
keep man from understanding himself 
ind others, fears that separate group 
from group nation from nation. 
She shows how these fears develop, 
and how to overcome them. 

Exciting and convincing is The 
Dark Moment, by Ann Bridge (Mac 
millan, $3.75), a new novel about a 
Turkish girl from aristocratic society 
involved in the struggle for freedom 
of all Turkish women. Literary Guild 


selection 


pe a book everyone should read: 


and 


For the Young 

new books for scientifically- 
minded teen-agers: Young People’s Book 
of Radar, by David C. Holmes (Mc 
Biide, $2.95), one of the best explana- 
tions of radar and its applications, in 


Iwo 


cluding some not previously made pub 
lic; Jets, Rockets, and Guided Missiles, 
by David C. Cooke and Martin Caidin 
McBride, $2.95), a graphic, readable 
account of this development plus the 
German World War IL experiments. 
Latest play collection we've received 
is Little Plays for Little Players, 
edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman (Plavs 
Inc., $2.75). Fifty plavs for the early 
grades Topics 


health 


seasons, holidavs, man 


ners legends, fairv tales, 


Spring Book Festival 

New York Herald Tribune's Chil 
dren's Spring Book Festival (May 11- 
18) plans are in the making. A special 
Spring Book Festival issue of the Book 
will May 11 


Authors whose books are chosen as the 


Revieu also appear bn 
best published in the 1952 spring sea 
son will receive $200 awards in three 
a package containing 
posters, display 
stickers, and festival in- 
formation, send 15 cents to Children’s 
Spring Book Festival, New York Herald 
230 W. 41 St.. New York 18 


ive groups For 
Festival 


winner 


two ideas 


prize 


Tribune 


Spotlight on Textbooks 

U. s $3.51 per 
textbooks for pupils 

In 1951 new textbook 
totalled 1,666. 

Average number of pages in a senior 
h. s. American history text is now 824. 

Such facts on “Textbooks and 
Schools” stud the 60-page special Jan. 
issue of The Phi Delta Kappan (50 
cents). Sample subjects: “Can Text- 
books be Subversive?” (Richard M. 
Pearson); “Why How Do Text- 


spends year for 


titles issued 


and 





books Get Bigger?” (John A. Neitz); 
“American History Teachers Look at 
the Book” (Richard E. Gross’; and 
“When You Choose a Textbook.” 

Comment on size: “ the unusually 
large increase in the size of textbooks 
in recent vears has been too rapid.”— 
John A. Neitz 

Value: “The modern textbook is an 
invaluable servant but an intolerable 
master for a competent  teacher.”— 
Hollis L. Caswell 

Major poetry award—the $1,000 Bol- 
lingen award from Yale—went to teach- 
er-librarian-editor Marianne Moore, 
who has frequently served as a Scholas- 
tic Writing Awards judge. 

Keep ahead of vour student space- 
ship fans by reading “Contemporary 
Science-Fiction.” by August Derleth, 
in the Jan. The English Journal. Note 
his list of favorites 

We wager parents everywhere will 
enjoy Ogden Nash's’ witticisms in 
Parents Keep Out—Elderly Poems for 
Youngerly Readers. Little, Brown, 
$2.75 

Popular fiction writer Samuel Shella- 
berger does an outstanding research 
job in Lord Chesterfield and His 
World (Little, Brown, $5). Lucid, in- 
teresting narrative stvle 

New books of verse: The Worldly 
Muse, A. J]. M. Smith, editor, an an- 
thology of serious light verse ranging 
from Chaucer to Eliot and Auden 

Abelard Press, $3.50); latest Merrill 
Moore sonnet volume, Case Record 
from a Sonnetorium (Twayne Publish- 
ers, $1.50); Winged Chariot and Other 
New Poems, by Walter de la Mare 

Viking Press, $3.50); A Little Treasury 
of British Poetry, edited by Oscar Wil- 
liams (Scribners), poems from 1500 
to 1950 

According to the new Opdycke 
Lexicon, by John Baker Opdycke, re- 
cently published by Funk and Wag- 
nalls, “Boston was once nicknamed 
Pumpkinshire because of the extensive 
cultivation of pumpkins in its vicinity.” 

Author Marguerite Leslie, who wrote 
the new popular children’s book. A 
Song for Arabella (Coward, McCann), 
tells us her original manuscript about 
the red Stanley steamer was over 60,000 
words in length. After cutting it down 
to 6,000 words, she had enough story 
material left over for five more kooks. 

One of my 10th grade students who 
owns a copy of TAB selection Your Own 
Joke Book, showed me this poem which 
cleverly illustrates verb irregularitv: 


A bov who swims may say he swum, 
But milk is skimmed and seldom skum, 
And nails vou trim; they are not trum 


When words you speak, these words are 
spoke n 
But a nose is tweaked and can’t be twoken, 
And what you seek is seldom soken.” 
—Harpy FIncu 





More thrills 
per mile ~ 


from your 


Canadian Pacific 
train to the 
Pacific Northwest 


Sight-see 600 miles of 
glorious Canadian Rockies 
from your air-conditioned 
Canadian Pacific train! 
(Diesel-powered through 
the Rockies.) Sights to 
dwarf all other mountain 
scenery you ever saw and 
no driver's worries! 


It’s rail-to-ship for one of 
the most wonderful trips in 
the Western world. Perfect 
beginning for your most 
thrilling vacation ever—an 
Alaska cruise, Princess style. 


Lots of budget pleasure 
in a Canadian Pacific 
cruise from Vancouver to 
Skagway. See the colorful 
life of America’s newest 
frontier—in Canadian 
Pacific comfort. 


A world of service when 
you go Canadian Pacific! 
Modern accommodations, 
gourmet meals, perfect 
service make every trip a 
vacation-in-itself. 


For information, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office, 





reserves your own BEDROOM 


LONDON to SCOTLAND! 





Dinner on the train for only 84¢ ...a sightseeing tour of London for 
$1.05 . . . $5.32 for a day in the Shakespeare Country, including 
luncheon—these are typical of British Railways’ TRAVEL BARGAINS 
that will help extend your trip. 

STAY LONGER—SEE MORE! 
IMPORTANT—BEFORE YOU LEAVE, obtain ALL your British travel 
needs and reservations. You'll then be assured of the greatest sav- 
ings—and a carefree trip every mile of the way. 

Check these requirements—then secure them HERE! 
@ RAIL TRANSPORTATION, including “go-as-you-please” Mileage 

Coupons which are not obtainable in Britain. 

e@ RESERVATIONS for seats and berths on trains; cabins 

on channel steamers; tours by rail/motor-coach/steamer 

and at any of the 41 distinguished hotels of The Hotels 
Executive 

PLEASE CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or write Dept. C-33 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y.—9 Rockefeller PI 
CHICAGO 3, ILL.—39 So. La Solle St. 


LOS ANGELES 14, CAL.—510 W. 6th St. 
TORONTO, ONT.—69 Yonge Street 





For a leisurely, carefree vacation in FRANCE AND EUROPE be sure to 
secure all your rail travel accommodations before you leave. 
Tickets may be purchased and advance 
reservations made at any of our three offices, 
or through your Travel Agent. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 





Please send me free illus- 
trated booklet “Railroad- 
ing in France.” city. 











Streamlining Book Reports 
Continued from page 14-T) 


School, Binghamton, N. Y. From the 
authors, 15 cents each. 

The Westchester County English 
Council is moving ahead rapidly under 
the chairmanship of Charles R. Boothby 
of Port Chester (N. Y.) High School. 

From Richard Corbin, Peekskill 

N. Y.) High School, comes a mimeo- 
graphed summary of the work that his 
and other departments are doing in the 
teaching of spelling. More of this type 
of educational material should be pre- 
pared by us for public and inter-school 
information. Congratulations, Mr Cor 


bin ma job well done! 


Every teacher should know Gate- 
ways to Readable Books (H. S. Wilson, 
$2.75). Now ready in its second edition 
containing more than 1,100 titles tor 
retarded teen-age readers. Each listing 
is annotated and graded. Thirty difter- 
ent subject classifications, from Adven- 
ture, Animal Life, etc., to Science Fic- 
tion and World War II. Authors: Dr. 
Ruth Strang, Christine B. Gilbert. and 
Margaret C. Scoggin (TAB Club ad- 
viser ) 

We are pleased to learn that the 
Landmark Books, published by Random 
House, will be placed on records, First 
scheduled are: The Voyages of Chris- 
topher Columbus, by Armstrong Sperry; 
The Pony Express, by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams; The California Gold Rush, by 
May McNeer; and The Landing of the 
Pilgrims, by James Daugherty. Martha 
Huddleston, former Teen Age Book 
Club director, is in charge of the project. 
For further information, write Enrich- 
ment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 

Becoming American is seventh in a 
series on intercultural problems pub- 
lished under Bureau for Intercultural 
Education sponsorship. It examines the 
problems of immigrants and their chil- 
dren in adjusting to American life. 
lrene D. Jaworski, Dept. of English, 
Forest Hills (N. Y.) High School, is the 
iuthor. (Harper and Brothers, $1.50.) 


What Makes a Good Teacher* 


rhe education ot a college president 
rhe executive ability of a financier 
Che humility of a deacon 

The adaptability of a chameleon 
The hope of an optimist 

The courage of a hero 

The wisdom of a serpent 

The gentleness of a dove 

The patience of Job 

The grace of God, and 

The persistence of the devil 


°*From The Bulletin of the Milwaukee 
Teachers’ Association, Nov.-Dec., 1951 





FOR THE WORLD’S MOST WONDERFUL 
\ 
Tra | (| || )\ VACATION AT MODERATE COST 


“(NEE your local travel agent,” is a 





line you find in practically all 
travel literature. “What can he do for 
me? you ask 
A good many things. For he’s the 
man behind all those alluring stop-look 
posters you see in travel offices. He's 
the man with all the answers as to how 





you can go to these beckoning vacation 
spots. He’s been there himself, so he’s 
well qualified to suggest where to stay, 
how to go, what to see. And he has 





facts and figures 

Do you wish independent travel? In- 
terested in economy package tours, 
ombination air-sea, or bus-train trips? | 
Would you like to know more about 
side trips to places easy to overlook? 
Ask him about all these. He'll also tell 
vou of short cuts or special tour oppor- 
tunities. He'll clarify problems of money 
exchange, baggage allowance, visas, 
ind vaccination shots for foreign travel. 

An agent wont try to convince you 
f the benefits of one airline or one rail- 
road. He'll give you the full travel pic- 
ture. If, for instance, you wish boat 
passage to France, you need rates, sail- 
ing dates, et« of each line. To do this 
vourself, you would have to contact five 
or six steamship lines. You would find | 
vourself involved with correspondence, d e 
personal visits, or many mea ce calls. | Only $288 roun trip from California, plus tax 
One visit to a travel answer-man gives 


A vacation in Hawaii actually costs less than many mainland vacations 
Once you decide what you want, the | when you take advantage of United's low fares. And you can be there in 


agent handles the details. He makes just a few pleasant hours no matter where you live. 
reservations for you. (He holds “banks 
of reservations” on transport lines.) You fly the world’s finest Stratocruiser from Los Angeles or San Francisco. 


Many times he can get you sailing space | ang United offers fast, convenient connecting flights to California from 80 


you the whole story 


on a ship, for example, on which your ates : - ip? 
personal call would result in “nothing | Other cities on the Mainland. En route, you enjoy delicious meals and famous 


available.” Hotel reservations made. | “Service in the Mainliner Manner”, at no extra cost. 


through him will afford you better serv- i ” 7 , A 

ice far total: ken t: sated Gabe ASK ABOUT United's seven Hawaiian Air Vacations, lasting from 10 

business days to three weeks, and including round trip transportation, hotel accom- 
But, you ask, “What does all this | g modations and sight-seeing. Prices begin at $324, from California, 


cost? 





Usually, nothing. You pay a service plus tox. 


charge only on domestic railroad tickets | OR COMBINE BUSINESS AND PLEASURE! Investigate the 
that are not part of a tour) and on . : : a i ‘ 
pert summer session of the University of Hawaii. Six weeks starting 
certain very specialized tour services. | f ir . 
{ travel agent’s bread and butter comes June 23—low tuition (only $8.00 per credit hour), fully 
from the commissions he receives from | % accredited graduate courses in many fields, workshop 
> 1 > te ‘ “ ° ° : . 
wer rs (airlines, steamships, etc.) and programs. For information, write to Director of Summer 
wovceIs 
Naturally, the more expensive your = Session, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. For free 
trip, the more commission an agent gets. z 7 illustrated folders on Hawaii, write or visit your near- 


But you needn't feel you have to shoot est United office or see an authorized travel agent. 
your whole bankroll. Know about what 


you want to spend, and frankly talk over | 
with him how to get the most from ME ? ED AIR 
your money. With a travel agent you 


can't lose, and you might have twice as 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, lll. 


good a trip as you ever hoped. 
—MarGareEt E. McDonaLp 








S Sessi r 
JUNE 16 to JULY 26 and JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 
i 1200 REGULARLY ACCREDITED SUBJECTS AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE AT 


M I N N E S O I A Q: Our senior class—eight boys and 


six a and probably one other chape- 
rone besides me—plans a trip to New 
seals tidibiiidies ene Orleans, by bus, in March 1952. We 

. can probably take two week ends and 
American Studies one school week We have over a 


Scandinavian Studies . 
Seamer einr iia | hundred dollars. Have you any helpful 


Mass Media of Communication | information?”—E. C., Fair Bluff, N. C. 
Language Arts F ee 
Efficient Reading A: First, our congratulations on join- 
Modern Language Institute ing the growing ranks of educators 
Renaissance Seminar actively interested in educational travel! 
Business History “ 
«as r 
Intensive Beginning Greek 
Intensive Russian 
High School Dramatic Workshop gasoline and oi] companies. They'll help 


learning and leisure go together at Minne 
sota Summer Session in the City of Lakes 


suggest you write one of the many 
touring services operated by leading 


Write Now For Helpful Bulletin! vou with free trip routing, maps, and 
te Eg oe re road information. (Example: x 
UNIVERSITY OF Touring Service, 50 W. 50 St., N. Y. C. 

LN smile . A hotel directory (ask your public i. 
MINNESOTA brarian) or a motel guide (United 

ate Deen Me, er eeeneene $4, Citar Motor Courts, 1460 Pennsylvania St., 

Denver, Colo., has one) will give vou 

_ j rates on stop-over places. Outline your 
eed | \Wa] Li proposed visit to the Chamber of Com- 

‘ merce in New Orleans and in Baton 

Rouge for suggestions on what not to 

| miss. And for travel folders a-plenty, 

| write to the state travel offices of the 
states you'll be passing through (ad- 





dresses supplied on request) 





Study Spanish in Mexico 
M oO T 0 R i ad G z Q: “Td like to take some juniors from 
The Interamerican School our “Los Amigos” Spanish club to 

THROUGH SALTILLO, COAHUILA Mexico City during the Easter holidays 

We're raising about $300 per person. 


Ss PA | N (9th Session, July 7 to August 16) | What's the quickest way to get down 


: there?”—I. G., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Three hour “r+ y tutoring 


WITH VISITS TO ENGLAND, with INDIVIDUAL MEXICAN — oa — 
FUTORS plus classes in : here's no doubt that flying’s the 
FRANCE AND ITALY yhases of Span language fastest way, but you'll need more money 


ano Mexican culture. begir | for vour davs in Mexico. Train or bus 
At lanned for cultural values ee ete: Se ae eae 
our planne ultu vanced levels, Live in private | will save you money, but cost you time! 
with particular appeal to those homes oe por GI _ Cheapest air transportation would be 

proved ar 9 lexican e- 4 ‘ = 
who have an interest in the t ty Stu- Eastern Airlines coach flight from New 

° lies Mit mur worry about 7 » > (s 70 F 
Romance Language Countries . ee ver ae York to Ne w Orleans 1 j plus tax, 
For Beautiful car round trip) and then Pan American’s 
Other tours with special emphasis — | fight from New Orleans to Mexico, 

write: ° 
. de ef tnalich ties 8 ; D.F. $124 plus tax, round trip). Total, 
goer Rac aaa Donald S. Custer, Box 413, Salida, Col. $238.70 plus tax, in addition to bus or 
steroture * , 
‘ , hene 
jutikcas Gxdies | train fare from Schenec tadyv to N. Y. 
Drama & Theatre Airlines offer one free trip for every 15 
| 


Art Appreciation 
A June 23rd to August 16th, 1952 prose . 
Classical Backgrounds = x | QO T¢ n of my high school puniors 
Church Music & Religious Art Art, Music, Drama, Ballet, Crafts, Interior | ‘ ; 
id Decoration, Ceramics, Photography and four faculty members are planning 


Comparative Education | a a 
» Apply: Director, Department of Extension, now for a 1953 trip to Europe. Will 


“The Flying Seminar’ University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada $3,000 for this group of 14 get us there 


and back?”—E. P., Bergland, Michigan 

Send for descriptive itineraries \ 

INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS. Inc sare poend VaEL — ~Sreey hey EUROPE difficult to quote costs now for 1953, 
’ - St s, History layri pba “- a | : 


Established 1919 but unless prices take a sharp dive, 


a eye steeds .00. eae sags Be oe Pie Ble | you'll need more money. Figure on at 
LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. | least $300 apiece for Atlantic a 
mang By Ceepenentve Reachors ation, and at least $1.00 per day for 

1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. ¥. Cl 7-7225 tation, and at least § I ) 











Broadening Horizons 





Not unless you swim one way! It’s 


Member, Nationa! Council for 
Educational Travel 











minimum hosteling costs. 











Four Dames and a Dane 


OUR dames and a Dane traveling 

through four European countries 
meet a lot of people—friendly people, 
hospitable curious people. 
Wherever we went, Europeans and 
tourists surrounded us, popping ques- 
tions right and left. Where did we get 
the car? Where were we going? Where 
had we been? 

We were vacationing in France, Italy, 
England, we four 
Americans with our Danish driver- 
guide. Our 5.000-mile, four-week Ford 
tour was the first of many arranged by 
the Danish International Student Com- 
mittee for budget-minded _ travelers. 
DIS supplies car and guide, pays all 
bills, and handles all your travel prob- 
$450 each of us had paid 
gave a month rich in experiences—fa- 


people, 


Switzerland, and 


lems. The 


mous cities, centuries-old buildings, Al- 
Of all we saw 
and heard, the brightest memories are 


ine passes, and peopl 
I I peo] 


of people 

When 1 think of France, I remember 
Georgette, a skinny, dark-haired French 
petite with beautiful brown eves. She 
peered into our Ford with all the in- 
tensity of her six vears. I hesitatingly 
French phrase, “Com- 
ment allez-vous?” (how are you?) 
Georgette,” she replied quickly. My 
French she didn’t understand, but my 
feelings she did. We wanted to be 
Despite the language barrier, 


tried my only 


friends 
friends we would be 

Venice by moonlight!” 
pleaded two friendly Englishmen we 
met there. That we did—starting from 
the brightly-lit Piazza San Marco, with 
its hundreds of little tables filled with 
Venetians drinking vino and listening to 


Come set 


ab 


Resting at the Amphitheatre in Verona. 


the innumerable small orchestras gaily 
playing. Around the city we gondola-ed 
till we were soaked in Venetian atmos- 
phere. Further exploration continued 
on foot. We were good and tired when 
we discovered that even gondoliers go 
to bed. No boats! And we were far from 
the hotel! Along canals and over bridges 
we traipsed, with the dark, winding 
streets confusing us completely. The 


three a.m. chimes were ringing when 
a landmark finally came in sight—the 
Rialto Bridge (where many an unhappy 
lover has leaped to his death!). We 
didn’t leap. We crawled into our hotel, 
right behind the Bridge. 

Throughout northern Italy we 
searched in vain for that “American- 
Italian” speciality, the pizza pie. Then 
we met a friendly Roman. Pizza, he told 
us, is a southern Italian speciality, and 


proudly led us to the “oldest pizzeria” | 


in Rome. The individual pies, filled with 
tantalizing cheese and spicy tomato 


sauce, topped with mushrooms, were 


worth searching for. 

For us Paris is the city of the Eiffel 
Tower and Monsieur Izzard. Six feet 
tall, he’s as round as he is tall and jovial 
as St. Nick. Though Danish born, Mon- 
sieur Izzard declares, “I would die if 
I lived anywhere but Paris!” He takes 
joy in displaying to strangers his great 
knowledge of his favorite city. 

It was he who guided us to the 
unique circular restaurant in the woods 
at Fountainbleau. Another time he 
showed us an Arabic eating place where 
the dish is cous-cous (pronounced koos 
koos) a rice-like concoction with chick 
en, flavored with a sweet nut sauce. 
Both places were non-tourist, with true 
Parisian flavor. 

England to us is personified by the 
Bavins of Bournemouth, wonderful peo- 
ple we'd met at our Riviera hotel. After 
our stay in London, we accepted their 
invitation to spend our last day in Eng 
land with them. They showed us all 
the pleasures of their seaside resort- 
the beaches, the gardens, the wooded 
walks, the shops, the seaside view. Too 
soon did our friends bundle us into their 
small, 16-year-old car to take us to 
Southampton for the return trip home. 
With five humans and five pieces of 
luggage to fit into one small car, it was 
a tight squeeze. Luggage protruded 
from every window and éven from the 
miniature luggage trunk at the back of 
the car, as we bumped merrily along 
the road to the Queen Elizabeth 

All this and more came from a few 
hellos and an attitude we adopted as 
we sailed from New York—we would 


be more than ready to shake Europe's | 


outstretched hand of welcome. 


—Marcaret E. McDonaxp, | 


Travel Editor 


Note: DIS 1952 tour booklets are now 
available from the Joint Travel Office, 48 
West 48th St., N. Y. C. Ford-car tours, 
archaelogical work camps, special Olympic 
trips to Finland, and low-cost tours 
throughout all Europe included. 














In 1952 
Spend the Summer 
in New England 


UNIVERSITY 
CONNECTICUT 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


June 23—August 2 


UNDERGRADUATE 
AND 
GRADUATE COURSES 
AND PROGRAMS 


Freshmen Admitted 


Six Weeks—Six or Seven Credits 


Bulletin and Application 
Now Available 





Address A. L. Knoblauch 
Director 
Summer Session 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs 
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WE’RE ON THE TRACK 


their talents? 





of former Scholastic Writing Awards winners for the May Awards issue of 
Literary Cavalcade! Thousands of young writers have received awards in the 
past 30 years. What has happened to them? Have they continued developing 


Won't you drop us a note with the name, address, and present occupation 
of any student you know who has won a Scholastic Writing Award? Send to 
Scholastic Writing Awards, 351 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
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SE MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 


lastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. You will 


receive free aids direct from advertisers 


For prompter serv- 


ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 


_1. ALASKA STEAMSHIP 
CO., p. 30-T 
Iustrated folder on 
cruise 
2. AMERICAN SEED CO., 
INC., p. 27-T 
Selling plan, seed packet 
3. ARNOLD TOURS 
p. 32-T 
1952 Tour information 
4. AWARD INCENTIVES, 
p. 39-T 
5. BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE, p. 9-T 
Booklet, map on coal 
_6. BRITISH RAILWAYS, 
p. 34-T 
7. CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY CO., p. 33-T 
8. CEREAL INSTITUTE, 
INC., p. 11-T 
Chart study on nutrition 
9. FRENCH NATIONAL 
RAILROADS, p. 34-T 
Booklet, ‘Railroading in 
France 
_10. GAINESVILLE CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE, 
p. 32-T 
__11. HOUSEHOLD Fi- 
NANCE, p. 17-7 
Booklet, ‘Your Food 
Dollar’ 
—___.12. INTERAMERICAN 
SCHOOL, p. 36-T 
—_.13. INTERCOLLEGIATE 
TOURS, p. 36-T 
Descriptive itineraries 
___.14, LABORDE TRAVEL 
SERVICE, p. 36-T 
—_.15. MAINE VACATION 
SERVICE, p. 32-T 
Vacation planning kit 
—___.16. NATIONAL DAIRY 
COUNCIL, p. 2-T 


Please Print 
Nene... 


School and Position_ 


City — 


17. PAN-AMERICAN 

COFFEE BUREAU, p. 3-T 

Wall map, student 

manual 

18. SOUTH AFRICAN 

TOURIST CORP., p. 29-T 

Illustrated literature 

19. STATE FINANCE, 

p. 39-T 

Loan information 

20. STUDENT TRAVEL 

OVERSEAS PROGRAMS, 

p. 39-T 

21. TWA, p. 32-T 

22. UNITED AIR LINES, 

p. 35-T 

Ilustrated folders on 

Howaii 

23. UNIVERSITY OF 

ALBERTA, p. 36-T 
__24. UNIVERSITY OF 

CONNECTICUT, p. 37-T 

25. UNIVERSITY OF 

FLORENCE, p. 39-T 


—_.26. UNIVERSITY OF 


MINNESOTA, p. 36-T 


—.27. WHEAT FLOUR IN- 


STITUTE, p. 5-T 
Booklet ‘Eat to Live’ 

[) Teachiny aids cata 
logue 


AUDIO VISUAL 


28. AUDIO DEVICES, 
p. 24-T 
Manual, 
principles 
Audio Record 


magnetic 


29. HERBERT E. BUDEK, 


p. 39-T 

30. ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS, 

p. 23-T 

1951-52 Film catalogue 


31. FREED RADIO CORP., 


p. 25-T 


Booklet on radio utiliza 


tion 


——32. JERSEY CITY TECH- 
NICAL INSTITUTE, p. 27-T 
—__.33. KNOWLEDGE BUILD- 


ERS, p. 27-T 
___34. LIFE, p. 7-T 


Free picture portfolio 


—_35. NATIONAL PICTURE 


SLIDE, p. 27-T 
36. NEUMADE PROD- 
UCTS CORP., p. 26-T 
Illustrated catalogue 
—_37. REK-O-KUT CO., 
p. 26-T 
Illustrated brochure 
—__38. REVERE CAMERA 
CcO., p. 40-T 
—_39. SHELL OlL CO., 
p. 26-T 
Film on petroleum 


PUBLISHERS 


—_40. BUREAU OF EDUCA.- 
TIONAL SERVICES, p. 27-T 


Teaching kit on motor 
vehicles 


___.41. DRAMATIC PUBLISH- 


ING CO., p. 27-T 
——42. SAMUEL FRENCH, 
p. 39-T 
——43. HARPER & BROS., 
p. 18-T 
—_44. SCHOOL HOUSE 
BOOKS, p. 39-T 
——45. WETMORE DECLA- 


MATION BUREAU, p. 39-T 


SCHOLASTIC 
SERVICES 


—46. SCHOLASTIC BOOK 


SERVICE, p. 39-T 


——47. TEEN AGE BOOKS, 


p. 16-T 











This coupon valid for two months 


Feb. 6, 1952 


It's a SK Daisy 


e All Teachers Can Teach Reading 
tells exactly how—with tried and true 
classroom methods. Regardless of your 
subject field, you'll find this booklet 
worthwhile for its many suggestions on 
how to develop reading skills. (N.]. 
Secondary School Teachers Assn., 1035 


Kenyon Ave., Plainfield, N.J., $1.) 


e Every guidance counselor can bene 
fit from Occupations: A Basic Course 
forCounselors, new Office of Education 
publication by Walter J. 
Greenleaf. Includes basic plan for an 
occupations course, plus a classification 
of occupations and industries, (Supt. of 
Doc., Govt. Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C.) 


specialist 


how 
towards a 


write us 


e Many of 


students are 


you your 
earning money 
school You 


American Seed Company’s seed-selling 


goal. might consider the 


plan which will interest students, and 


parents as well, For plan details and 
sample packs, write American Seed Co., 
T-27, L 


Inc Box incaster, Pa. 


e Geography and home economics 
well as the travel-minded, 
will enjov the brief first-hand 
sions of Denmark by Americans found 
in the new booklet, “As Others See Us.” 
Emphasis on Danish food specialities 
by top-notch food editors. Free from 
Danish Information Office, 588 Fifth 


Ave., New York 19. 


C lasses, as 


impres 


want to tie in classroom 
holidays or special 
The monthly booklet 
Red Letter Days has helpful suggestions 
projects, scripts, 
subjects. (Marketing Research Services, 
Inc., 2300 Connecticut Ave., NW, 
Washington, D.C., 35 cents each) 


e Ever your 
work with 


occasions? 


other 
idea 


decorations, essay 


e Short of teaching materials on Latin 
America? The Pan American Union 
Washington 6, D. C.) can help you 
out. Request their latest catalogue of 
free or inexpensive teaching aids, Ask 
also for details on the Organization of 
American States and Americas, the well- 
illustrated monthly magazine on North 
and South America (published in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Portuguese). 

e it classes aren't getting the 
most from group discussions, try some 
of the Techniques of Discussion with 
Teen-Agers. Includes pointers on how 
to start a discussion, how to keep it 
rolling, how to use references, etc. 
(National Forum, Inc., 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Ill., 50 cents.) 


vour 





EUROPE + MEXICO + HAWAII + JAPAN 


S.T.0.P 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE 
<> 


» 


11 Extensive tours for students 
and younger teachers. Different! 
Complete! Economical! College 
credits on many tours. Call or 
send postcard for folders. 


STUDENT TRAVEL 
OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


2123 Addison St. © Berkeley 4, Calif: 
OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 








DOUBLE DOOR 
A tex in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 
ousand perfor rmances in 
ng rune in 
Theme 
7 men and 
seinating room in a 


out 
and hate ite 
ispense 


he a wist with s * 
john Mason Brown, Post, New York 

85 cents © Royalty: $25.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


WEST 45th ST NEW YORK 19 
7623 SUNSET BLVD. HOLLYWOOD 46 


Price 








University of Florence (Italy) 


Courses for Foreigners 1952-53 
- June 15, 1952 
July 15 - 
Se Sept. 25 - 
Se Nov. (5- Feb. 15 
Enrollment pring and Winter courses 
Summer and Autumn courses: $18.00 (approximations) 
of Art, 


others 


I an Language, Literature, History His tory 
‘ rse Da M Dance and any 


For full n please 
CENTRO DI CULTURA PER STRANIERI 
UNIVERSITA’ DI FIRENZE, ITALY 


Airmat lSe per % ounce 


nformati 


apply to 


ystal rate 











READINGS. PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 
Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











MAPS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE or 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 35” by 45” 


Authentic, colorful and instructive for teachers. 
and students. Correlated with basic 
courses, these cleverly illustrated 

I aps contain meaningful quotations, 
chr onological and biographical data pertinent to 

English or American Literature. Single copy of 

either map $2.00. Write for special discount on 


juantities 
SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS 
L 


12026 Kearsarge St os Angeles 49. Calit 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


‘ QUICK!— EASY!— PRIVATE! 
] If you need money — any amount from $50 to $600— ci 
= -_ —_ this ad for complete details of confidential 
is iW BY MAIL plan No co-signers, no endorsers 
4 School board, merchants, friends 
will not know you are applying ~~ a loan lake the 
# joan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
1 your signature only Repay in convenient monthly 
installments — not necessary to pay on ornare during 
summer vacation if your salary stops! details 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this —! today! 


i StateFinance Co.,323 Securities Bidg. Dept H.1519maha2,Keb. 


( complet ly private 





J ADDREss__ 
Q crry_------------------------- SOB mene 
i Occupation .~ 


| Amount you want to borrow $................. 


aseantennaratinaditihimiinnianin al 











New Films 


La Traviata—14 min. Musart Productions 
Co., 584 Ninth Ave., New York. 
Let’s Read Poetry—Bailey Films, 
P. O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Geography of Australia—11 min.; Learn- 
ing to Swim ll min. Young America 
Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
The Story of Kip Van Winkle—15 min. 
Free Loan. National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 14 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
Ballad of the West—15 min. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill 
Breakdown—40 min. Produced by 
tional Film Board of Canada, from 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
As Old as the Hills—color, 10 min. Brit- 
ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20 
I See the Wind—pre-school training of 
blind children; 20 min. Association Films, 
35 West 45th St., New York, N. Y 
Of Many Voices, 35 min., color; 
For Listening, 20 min. Free loan 
can Telephone and Telegraph Co 
local Bell System. 


Inc., 


Na- 
Me- 
330 


Thanks 
Ameri- 
From 


New Filmstrips 

How to Lessen Chances of Injury from 
an Atomic Explosion—color, 45 frs. Society 
for Visual Education, 1345 West Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 

Grooming for Girls Series—6 strips. Great 
Explorers Series No. I, color, 6. strips: 
Marco Polo, Cortez, Marquette, Magellan, 
Cabot, Lewis and Clark. Young America 
Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 

The Report Card Comes Home—Audio- 
Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, 
Wayne University, College of Education, 
Detroit 1, Mich. 

Red Tides in the Orient, 53 trs.; 
many Divided, 53 frs. Office of 
tional Activities, New York Times, 
Square, New York 15, N. Y. 

Anatomy of the Earthworm, 31 
Identification of South Pacific Plants, 
sound, 90 frs.; Introduction to Compressed 
Gases, color, sound, 127 frs.; Correcting 
the Compass, 47 frs.; Aerodynamics, 59 
frs.; Borneo and Celebes, color, 91 frs.; 
Java, color, 90 frs.; Lesser Sunda Islands, 
color, 92 frs.; Sumatra, color, 97 frs. Unit- 
ed World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29, N. Y. 

Let’s Take a Look at Teaching, 
55 frs., or sound, 11 min. Transportation— 
Our Nation’s Bloodstream. Wayne Univ., 
College of Education, Detroit 1, Mich 

—VeRA FALCONER 


Ger- 
Educ a- 
Times 


frs.; 
color, 


silent, 


The History of American Art 
Set of 12 filmstrips py Professor Oliver W Larkin, 
the complete filmstrip adaptation from his 1949 
Pulitzer Prize winning book ‘Art and Life in America."’ 
With guides 
Complete single frame 
Complete double frame e 
HERBERT E. BUDEK coment, wee. 
55 Poplar Ave. Hackensack, N. 4 


od ges 4 





Scholastic 
Awards 


CLASS PINS © GRADUATION JEWELRY 
KEYS © CHARMS ¢ EMBLEMS © MEDALS 
Write for Free Catalog No. ST 530 
AWARD tecmereves, INC. 

200 William St. New York 38, N. Y. 
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SAVE 


With Paper-Bound Books 
FOR CLASSROOM 
AND LIBRARY 


wn. GREAT 


TRAGEDIES 


5¢ and 35¢ editions of books like 
these available to schools at quan- 
tity discounts up to 30%: 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
SILAS MARNER 
MOBY DICK 
POCKET BOOK OF VERSE 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 
NEW AMERICAN WEBSTER DICTIONARY 
TRAGEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE 


(Romeo & Juliet, Hamlet, Julius Caesar, Macbeth) 
| 


| SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 


351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


| MAIL COUPON FOR LIST OF 180 TITLES 


AND TABLE OF DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS 
REAR 


Scholastic Book Service 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y 


Please send list of Scholastic Book Service 
titles and table of discounts to schools 
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Address 
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how modern 
ls your school? 


Small or large, new or old, your school is 
modern only if your teaching methods are up 
to date. In recent years, one of the most 
important educational innovations is the 
ever-growing use of the Revere Tape 
Recorder. 

With Revere, learning is faster, more effi- 
cient, more enjoyable. Students hear their 
own voices played back with life-like clarity 
—detect their own mistakes more readily 
than by any other method. For language 
courses, musical instruction, stenography 
practice—ir fact, for almost any class— 
the Revere Recorder is the most versatile 
teaching tool a modern school can own! See 
it at your dealer, or write direct for further 
information. 


Sensational New Revere DeLuxe 
LONG PLAY Tape Recorder 


Miracle of Electronic Achievement 


At Last! Developed after years of electronic 

research, this sensational Long Play record- 

er embodies outstanding features found in 

no other recorder. Note these advantages: 

ULTRA-LIGHTWEIGHT— The lightest-weight 

and most portable of any automatic long- 

play recorder. 

EXCEPTIONAL FIDELITY—Superb tonal qual- 

ity has won praise of leading musicians and 

critics. 

EXTRA-ECONOMICAL— Records two full MONE. 1-900—Delvne, 2-howr pley. Complete with wlcraghens, tadlo 

hours ——— id eg nee 5-inch reel — attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case. $179.50 

pa logy PSs ne Cen sree MODEL TR-600—Deluxe, with built-in-radio. $219.50 
MODEL T-100—Standard, |-hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case. $169.50 


Revere MODEL TR-200— Standard, with built-in-radio. $209.50 


TAPE RECORDER 





REVERE 16mm SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 


Shows educational films at their best. Bright, clear screen image and 
finest “Theater Tone”’ sound. For silent movies, too. Extremely simple 
to set up and operate. Slip-over case holds accessorics, doubles as a 
speaker. Complete unit weighs only 33 pounds....... 8299.50 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY - CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





